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[“xou MUsT BE INSANE TO COME TO ME WITH SUCH A STORY, MY GOOD GIRL,” CRIED THE LAWYEA } 


HELEN’S: DILEMMA. 
—o— 
OHAPTER I. 
HOMEWARD BOUND. 


Tr is four o’clock in the afternoon on board 
the P. and O. 8.8. Carnatic. Under the awning 
on deck more than a hundred . gers 
are sitting, standing, lounging, © walking, 
pr th come up to look for a breeze to 
stimulate their appetites for dinner ; for are 
ay, not under a tropical heat, and in the Red 


The Red Sea is at present as smooth as 
glass, as the ship goes throbbing through the 
by: Overhead the sky is blue and cloud- 

Thé African nd “Ar oasts (di 
visible ie perpen abian ¢ (dimly 
ai ‘shade of blue; but neither those far 
mountains nor the sky file Out-rival the blue 
eyes on a lye dt or i 
ing a tiny cabin with another -passen 

The‘ two Miss Brows aka an’ G ati “ig 


F etich other. They came on board at 


®) are of another and. 


wn below. stairs, shar-- 





one from the Australian mail steamer and one 
from the Madras coaster. 

Attracted by their identity of name, and 
from the fact of each being alone, and both 
being in mourning, they elected to share the 
same cabin for the remainder of the journey, 
and are already fast friends. 

Let’ me take you below and introduce you 
to them withont further delay. 

They have found the heat intense. The 
port-hole yawns as wide as it can—which. is 
not saying much—and one of the young ladies 
is lying prone in her berth, evidently in the 
last stage of exhaustion. . 

She is a pale, refined, delicate-looking girl of 
about two-and-twenty. © She looks as if life 
had so far been somewhat of a battle, for 
there are lines of ‘prematare care ruled into 
her forehead, and about the corners of - her 
mouth. ail 

_fler hair is loosely; pushed back from her 


aching temples, end. her egos are riveted on 


her companion, whois standing in the middle 
of fac Basing ne with her irae, off; _ 
magnificent. ha anging loose anJ entirely 
cloaking her down to her knees, and slowly 





fanning herself with an enormous blak fan 
embellished with a sunflower. 

This is Miss Brown of the blue eyes—Miss 
Brown the rich orphan—the Australian heiress 
—the beautifal Miss Brown ! 

“ Did you ever in your life feel anything so 
baking hot as this afternoon has been? Pouff! 
I wish I might ran up on deck like this and 
get a breath of air!” tossing back her heavy 
locks, and displaying her bare arms, 

“My dear girl!’’ replied a languid voice 
from the berth..‘‘ You would not call tics any- 
thing if you had been in India.” : 

‘* Well, at any rate, you are knocked up— 
Anglo Indian though you are !”’ returned |she of 
the fan, triumphantly, 

“ Ah, but I’m always being knocked up. I’m 
a wretched specimen of humanity, no more 
fitted to go out in the world and earn my 
bread than—than——’’ pausing for a simile. 

“Than the captain’s canary,” returned her 
friend, with: a: smile.|:‘+Poor Racliel! ‘you 


‘| ought: to Have -been’ rich, according’ to the 


fitness of things. You are far from strong 
very shy, very quiet, very clever! You would 
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do be@utifelly far thrich iss Brown—4ud I 
r é te 


for th one! > & ra : 
“ 1 gah thi Fen pe would agree 
at all,” replied fhe Young lady in the berth, 


with an air of calm conviction. 


“‘ Yes, we should ! ’’ retorted:the: other; em. 


phatically; “far better than youimagine. I 
am self-reliant, energetic, firm of purpose—un- 
p> - _ ; - 


; dor in}Taemania peor 
papa and I lived very, very quietly ; and Ihave 
robust health. Yes;Iam far fitter to go out 
into the world and find for myself than you 
are, my poor dear Rachelt”’ ‘ 

“I heartily wish we could change places, 
then!” said Rachel, with a smile. “Iam 
quite willing to be the rich Miss Brown if you 
will endow me with all your goods and chattels 
and the balance at your bankers !” 

‘You are taken for the heiress, too!’ said 
the other witha mod. “I think nearly every- 
one on board imagines that you came from 
Tasmania, and / from Madras!” 

‘“‘ My dear Helen! how can you be so ridicu- 
ous?” 

“Tam not joking; and their mistakeyiax 
quite natural. You are quiet, retiring, ne 
served,”’ replied Helen, tossing back her 
and commencing to pace the cabin, Mn | us 
looks like money. You dress be: t dp;- 
you wear a diamond ring!”’ 
the fan. “ Whilst lam muc 
able ; my wardrobe is 
and I am convivial, soeiablayan 
so the result is th cause 
open your lips, are. treated with defaam 
respect, and I am patronised and Kiam 
placeh™. ae ae 

“* Yet re n K pousi nd ye 

soln ou 0 earn 1 Stor a8 B0v 
repre: . hat. 
u® ete pak Pe The Te 7 
not g the idea, 1 =a 
to as f It imei 


ing 3 fitness of thi 


—< aul 
alia z- itey 
' the , 
= ~ we ™ < 
: all ‘ 


” 0 tin’ 


** Poor soul! By 1! for’yours wilf be an 
uncongenial toa Now, I like the little 


imps!” 


“Thank Heaven, “there's only onef young 
er 


olive branch for me to look. after, in L 
situation !” said h ; 
hind her head, an@ eur her Hd’s 
toilet with languid interest. . ttle dreamt 
that Ishould ever come down ont as-& 


governess—but necessity knows no law !!” 

‘‘T wonder you never married ! I thoughtall 
girls in India went off, as they call it, as a 
matter of course,’ observed the young: lady at 
the glass, now busily winding the masaive plait 
into a knob at the back of her head, and 
searching vainly for hairpins, — 

‘**Married !” echoed the other, with a gasp, 
and colouring to the brow. ‘“‘ What an absurd 
idea! Not one out of ten girls in India marry 
now —the market is overstocked. I went tomy 
brother—my married brother—as I think I 
told you. I spent five years in the gorgeous 
East, and here I am going back to Europe like 
the traditional bad penny.”’ 

“And your brother?” said Helen, who had 
been surveying the back of her head with a 
hand-glass, had paused in her inspection. 

“ My brother is dead!’ I am alone in the 
world!” returned the elder Miss Brown, in a 
low voice. 

“ Never alone in the world as long as I’am 
in it!” said her compgnion, kneeling down 
beside her, and putting a slender arm round 
her neck. “ You you are my friend; and 
my friends are so few that I cannot afford to 
lose sight of them. © There! there's the 


| 


you Will be 


fat dmce, apd : will do your hair Hurry or will ave. the entige care ta ~~ i a 
eg ‘ Re e er . 

, La endisbiide # . i awingare, | mee " 

. - to h 


CHAPTER Il. eal 
“ Do you know whom I heard you eonypared 
to to-day, Helen?’’ said her friend, taking a 
seat beside her on the moonlit deck. 


Sheba—Mrs, Langtry?” , 

“No, but Clytie_the goddess Clytie. And* 
your profile and the shape of your. 
resemble her strongly—the familiar statue, I 
mean.” 

“ What a compliment! Should you advise 
me to go in for a classic style of dress?” 

“The wsthetic suit you—a robe of 
samite, a girdle, and a lily; and, by the way, 
I do believe, quite seriously, that I am supposed’ 





idem! ‘The Queen of} room; 


no all . 
est accompany her in singing, 
a be’ as as pentbie of a companion 


to my daughter, who is a confirmed invalid. 
You will breakfast and dine in the school- 
with we=untess we have 


and take lunch: 
these little things are 
ett plainly put 


visitors in the house. 
so much better understo 


do} down in black and white. You pay 


own washing and travelling expenses—salary 
twenty-five poundsa-year. As you are not cer- 
tificated, I am sorry I cannot possibly offer you 
more, I trust that I shall find you are all Mrs, 
Phillips states.—I remain, yours faithfully, 
“TsapeLLa Desparp.” 
#’What a horrid, cold, formal letter!— 
Me the least like mine,” said Helen, sitting 


* 











to be the rich Miss Brown. The ‘cap 


joking at dinner, and said eomething about. a}, 


“we with thousands like me! Poor man tif 
only knew! this day month my duties, 


will have. commenced—I shall be Mrs, | righ 
| there is a difference!” said Rachel sar- 


ies. Doomed howfanny! That is 





















Wager Tharalinret,in Kent. She i trend 





mut I am well recommended. I bave 
pwarld, I am accompliched, and I am 
— Mrs. Despard idymy 
e be ladies of that’ 












is ready; your cousins have been very busy 
doing it up with per hg war So og and 
m: quite a pre’ er your recap- 
tion. Your uncle is looking out for a saddle- 
horse to suit. you;.and I haye heard of an 
excellent maid, so f think that everything will 
be in readiness for you: when-you come among 
us, You must. make your mind not. to 
think of us as at ut_as your nearest 
of kin. We. are all looking forward to. giving. 
you a hearty welcome and adopting you.as one 
of the folly, My Blanche is just your. age, 
twenty last June; I am. sure-you and she will 
be like sisters—Ever your affectionate aunt, 
“ TsapeLLa DesPar.”’ 

“P.S.,—Your uncle will meet you at:South-, 
ampton.”” 

“A very charming letter—-yery~ much #0, 
indeed,’ said. Rachel, folding-it up slowly, and 
putting it into its.envelope, ‘‘ New you shall 
see mine, received. just as I. was leaving 
Madras; you see.the handwriting is iden- 
tical.” 

“Dean Mapamu,— 


: 








first dinner-bell! Get up, Rachel, darling! 





name of my aunt—and not.avery common on a. we 
'my aunt?—what kind of a 










afk netededlpaor fee got am © 
gave me asplendidcharacter. It} 
gad for anyone to take a governess from 














= o 7% plep made no reply,, 


le “PN stig { 





Hashel, quickly. 









son her berth, and embracing her knees 
th arms. 

bu must remember that you are her 
niece—I am her cheap governess, dear; 


aoe 


, 
% 






Did Mrs. Phillips tell you anything about. 

person she really 

d Helen, with a thoughtful face. 

; She told me a great deal abont her.” 
Wyou will at once repeat.to me,” said 


8 T gy xothing of the sort!” replied her 
if .”* She will he very nice to you, I 
hat is all yow need c 3 


— 
















ome Mints still nursing hep 
jowet the car 


ol he 
“a 


Pree 
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0 IP gerry ae 
rl a vy ane * Pordi ory < tn 
ee a ta 










ould & very oy 
have. nothing to say to it,” said 


“Yes, you will! ” replied Helen, confidently. 
‘Wait and hear all .the pros and cons, before 
you make up your mind. In the first place” — 


reckoning ,gn, her , and speaking with 
great pes Fo Nase G10 7 have the See 
tunity of making friends on my own merits. 
Secondly, ie: will haye a comfortable and 
Inxurious home,--as long’ as~you are in my 
shoes. You want a rest; yousay! You are not 
strong; and complete i and freedom 
from care, and bother will do you no end of 
good—you can’t deny that!” 
co WMC L BH aating: the movie: alot 
care whilst I am @ part.you allo 
me? On the contrary,’’. Bakeetin aso - 
ing voice, ‘*I should have a veritable. sword of 
Damocles hanging over my head. I should jhe 
always expec to be foundout |. I know none 
f your feet nothing aboyt familiar 
amily na dha att Sancti’) 
w Neither do It” interrupted her friend, 
trinmphently. “I went ont to Tasmania as 
T am a8 ignorant ¢ belongings 
written to 


for ¥ .'&e not 


He told te ta be ha many moot decked 
’| upon as the ne’er-do-' of the-fami aoe 


u| made en imprudent marriage and sold.cut 
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Awe xs 
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and all hie people washed. th 
is. of bias. He-medee grand speculation 
in yee up land im the neighbour 
Melbourne which filed bie pockets 


could not bear the idea of leaving me almost, 
alone in the werld,’’ she» coneladed, 
quivering lips, 

“ No one With five thousand a-year need ever 
be.alone!” remarked her compsuion, emphatic- 
ally. “No, noj yom’ are net. to be pitied. 
You have youth, and health, and beauty, 
and » het more would you have? 


and 
‘| you could pong: on pom ag five. pounds & year!" 


as miserable as oye A. 
sealed be = painiess,. A 1 + es 
nothing leit: to offer me;’’ 
se You will think differently come dey, Rachel. 
: bee ng ge ; your health affeets your 


blaekest cloud has a silver lming 

—when things come to the worst they mend.” 
“ My affairs axe 

Rachel, Cem 


are past —— 
7] Some day you 

life, Helen, . por you shall 
judge for amen 4 

‘* Tell me now, darling. . I know you. have 
pees pet ren mind. Do tell 
me?” urged Helen, 

“ Not now, ane time,” Sheltie her head 
incl, hen, about 1 

* Well, «t my plan, will you e 
to. it? Iteam do nooharm are apg yond fm 
re ee 
upon myself!” spreading pretty little 
white hands. - 

Oy en om aM a purpose playing your 

«A month—a whole: month!:.'Phas will give 
me ample time:to ingratiate myself with aunt, 
uncle, a, 

“You silly, ngirk }: And: atthe end of 
that pao may rt oe ei is to become of me 
—of the impostor? I shall beturned out on 
the doorstep, bag: and baggage, without 
or character, and my last state will be worse 
than my first!’ 

‘* Your last state will be better than your first. 
For if they don’t take our little: ‘surprise’ in 
good part, and are not nice people, we will leave 
together; and you shall be my governess, and 
have the:-sole: charge of me. So mow ee 
Do say ate do, darling !\” Fee 
arm round her friend’s neck, and giving her 
half-a-dozea coaxing kisses, 

“I don’t believe ‘we could actvour parts for 
a single day!” said Rachel, relenting. ‘*You 
are not qualified to teach, I am certain.” 

“Yes I am, you rude girl! I can'sing, and 
play, and draw. I had the very best masters 
from, Hobart. Town. bas French only wants 
rubbing up. I ee Boulogne. Ib is 
my mother- 

«Well, I shouldn't have thought that teach- 
ing was at all in your line !’’ said Rachel, dis- 
believingly. 

‘*You will seel Yes; you will’ see! Re 
member that I am now: the governess: in em- 
bryo, and you are a yquog lady from: Tas. 
mania, Promiee me not tt undeceive our 
fellow-passengers-——”” 

“ E don’t mind them ; there.is no harm in a 
little joke as far as‘they are concerned; but 
the other scheme is different.” 

‘Tea ! young: ladies; tea!’ said: a merry 
voiee. outside the door, and a golden triage 
and pair of bright eyes were introduced round 
the aout 

s mecunndbene’ ‘it is: settled t” said Helen, 
pressing her friend's hand. “I am now going. 
to talk ‘about -children, and lessons; and 


India; I'am goitg to practise my part at 


‘ 


in | once. 





In the future,’’ pausing, with ber hand 

on the door handle, and looking back at her 

coammenrge- ith @ smile, ‘‘ J am the poor Miss 
rown 


ee 


CHAPTER Il. 


Heuex played 4 cards so well, and entered 

inta the, eet, dag part with such ability 

and. ze her friend. was borne, away 

upon i ‘ities of her impetuosity, and obliged 

to. pose. im an panelling. negative way, as 
the Tasmanian heir 

uy: in are cuntated athe joke toofar, Helen,” 

“tI heard you telling oe 

oa were oing to teach a 

Title et git of elapse ing Mrs. Howard if 


“She thinks it.miserable pay; and so-it is! 


Shesays she pays her maid tart gaid Helen, 


ignoring her. friend’s rebuke. 
“ Well, all I can say is, that you will be 
sorry for your folly some day, Helen. Once 
you begin to play with circumstances, you 
never.kuow where you may end.’ 

“* Oh! whata tangled web we weave when 


| first we practise to deceive!’” she quoted, 


gtayely.. ‘‘It;is no: use now for me. to declare 
that. I eam sailing under false colours. I ac- 

the sifuation for Paap r sake! I accept 
attentions not intended for me; I even talk of 
Melbourne.and Tasmania! I hate myself 
bitterly, all; the. time! But once we land at 


shall hear | Southampton, I warn you me, L.aball cast off 


these peaceck’s feathers and be my. own 
heme seli.-the jackdaw, once mere!” 
Comage wc made, her way through the 
cont’ and out into the Mediterranean, which 
a naling its mame ! 
of, being blue, it was of a ditty 
d of being. smooth, it was exceed- 
paints horrid,. chopping sea. Then the 
>. | got up in great force; and under the lee 
of 4 Gravee ‘ton came.in for a stiff gale—a gale 
pa raged, and roared, and blew all day with 
es ous violence, 

Rachel, prostrate and terrified, lay in her 

which she. had never lefé since they 

Port Said.. She was weak, faint, and 
refused all food. Helen tended her with affeo- 
tionate. de, making wonderful struggles 
to stand and to walk, notwithstanding the 
violent Iusohing of the ship and. the semi- 
darkness of the cabin—for thehead lights were 
on, the ports were closed, 

Night came om « There was a bad 
sunset, The glass still more. The sea 
became terrific, with thunder, lightning, and 
torrents of rain; the roaring of the win , the 
rattling. of the thunder, the frightful rolling 
of; the: ship, accompanied) by continuous 
smashes in the saloon and pantries ; the boxes, 
chairs, and even wash-stands,, broke from 
their fixings and dashed. about the cabin. 

The scene was ailing; thesensation of 
lurehing over, and going down ! down! down! 
—till one oye expected to right again—was 
sickening in the extreme. 

Helen knelt by. her friend’s berth, with one 
handiin hera, the other holding on convulsively 
tom brass rail, now and.then uttering some 
soothing little speech, or ae the invalid’s 
head with ‘a: bhaadkerehicf ed in, eau de 
Cologne. The sole light ia the cabin: was from 
a candle in a swinging socket, which swayed to 
and fro in a manner fearfal to wilness. 

The deafening noise overhead made conver- 
sation impossible.even had Rachel been able 
to-reply to her sounpenien 8: consolations and 
words of encouragement. Rachel lay back in 

her berth, her eyes: closed, her lips. ashy, pale. 
She breathed in long-drawn gasps, and held 
Helen’s hand as im. % vice of izen. 

Time went hy, still the storm raged. Still 
Helen: kneit on the floor; cold and stiff. The 
candle had gone out, They were in complete 
darkness, Shelaid her head on the edge. of 
the berth and, overcome. by fatigue, dozed_ off 
into a troubled sleep, She was awakened by 
@ feeble tugging at her — and roused in- 
stantly to. her-usual alertn 

“Ave you there; Belen?” ? ‘gaid a voice, 80 





mor ny tine heise bend her ear close to the 
5 "s “You have very, ver 
kind to me, hie Helen t. Heaven bless _ 
always and keep yont Do nos deceive your 
friends! ’’—a. long pa “IT want you to, 
promise me one things — bringing one the words 
with difficulty, ke care of Deo not 
let him find her. Promise ne we to mel’ 

‘‘ E promise you everything, Rachel, if you 
will will only keep perfectly quiet and try to go. to 

he. wind. is really going down, We 

are ~ rolling nearly as. much as. we were,’ 
said Helen, soothingly, ane with the idea 
that her patient was in her mind. 

Again a long. silence, oa only by. the 
sound of seas. breaking violently. on the deck 
reece and the creaking and straining of 

When Helen next awoke daylight, cold and 
grey, was stealing into the cabin, and revealed 
everything in. the most fearful confusion. The 
floor strewn with dresses, boxes, books, pillows. 
She turned her eyes on her companion, who 
had still retained ber hand in a grasp of ice. 
Her eyes; were wide open, fixed and glassy. 
Her features were rigid—she was dead ! 


CHAPTER IV. 

Tas following afternoon the wind had some- 
what abated. The sea had _ down, and 
the funeral took place, The remains of 
Rachel. Brown baie wane: —_ in @ coffin 

y the ’acarpenter. Very 
a ay looked in death, as she lay in her 
coffin. with her hands crossed on her breast. 
Her face had a repose and tranquillity it had 
lacked m life. Many of the ladies on board 
visited the cabin of death, and not a few 
tears were over that.marble-like form. 

At, four 0’ in the afternoon the engines 
ro Avbell tolled. Many of the crew 
and pi assembled in the gangway 
whilet the capt the captain, read the service for the 
burial of the me over the coffin which Jay, as 
his feat, covered, by the Union Jack. At, the 
words, ‘‘We therefore commit her. body to 
the deep,” the flag was cast aside, the grating 
lowered, gad all that, was mortal of Rachel 
Brown, diseppeaned from human eye with one 
sullen splas 

Helen felt the shockingly sudden death of 
her friend most acutely. She was quite pros- 
trated for several days, andi did not appear 
among her fellew-passengera till they were 
steaming slowly ont. of Malta harbour. She 
then came. up. shivering, wrapped in a thick, 
woollen shawl, and seated herself outside a 
circle. of ladies, who gladly ‘made. room for 
her, and were all.very ‘anxious to hear her: 
version of the late melancholy ocourrence. 

‘* How awfal for, you to be alone with her all 
night, and. she:quite. dead! The doctors say 
she was dead at least three honys: before you 

them. Heart di }—shealwayslooked 
delicate. She could not possibly have. lived 
six months!” said one lady, laying 
her; creehet.down and addressing herself to 
Helen. 

‘*T; wonder who: will get all her money,” 
said another, with an. air of interested specu- 
lation. 

‘‘ Her money !” echoed Helen, i in a low yoice. 

“ Why, did ‘you. not know that. she had 
thousamda. a-year? She was a Tasmanian 
heiresa—-probably her father. was.’a.convict |.” 
remarked s faded-looking. little woman with 


sandy hair. 

“ The captain wrote home to her people, and 

posted, the letter to-day,” wnat tanta speaker ; ; 

“ Samide tenanonenaten ath things.” 

Helen’s, heart. gave a sudden jamp ss she 
began to nein the. beney She uae pom x to 
alkintentaand puxposes ‘the poor Miss Brown.” 
—the heiress was dead! What.would it avail 
to declare that the whole affair had been a littie 
friewdly plot—a mere joke to while away the 
monotonous days on board, ship, Who would 
believe her? 

She hastened down to her former cabin, All 
Rachel’s things were in their places, intact and 
untouched; butall hers had been removed, Her 
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overland portmanteau, containing letters of 
credit, a copy'of her father’s will, photographs, 
letters, jewellery, and every means of identi- 
fication was gotie! Fortunately she still 

sed a trayelling-bag containing a con- 
siderable sum ‘of money, and a box of under. 
linen, which had accompanied her to her new 
cabin. 

But what was she to do. To tellthecaptain ? 
How could she prove her words? sat 
down on her empty berth and thought over 
the whole matter with might and main. If 
she were to go to him and say, “ I am the heir- 
ess. I have been deceiving you all along. It 
was only a joke!” he would naturally say,— 

“No, no, young lady—you want to step into 
the dead girl’s shoes—you want to be the 
rich Miss Brown; but you have mistaken your 
man. Lamnotafool! You told me yourself 
that you were going out as a governess, and 
you must stick to your former character.” 

Her ticket from Melbourne—if she even had 
that! But all her belongings were naturally 
in her own boxes—and they were sealed. There 
was nothing for it but patience ; and, if the 
worst came to the worst, she could only ac- 
cept the fate she was once so eager to secure, 
and take up the situation of her aunt's 
governess. 

“You here, Miss Brown?” said the portly 
stewardess, walking into the cabin. “ Ah! it 
was a terrible shock to you, and you will miss 
her sorely. She was a nice, quiet young lady, 
and never gave an atom of trouble, poor dear! 
She made a lovely corpse! And she had her 


sorrows, sure enough, I don’t think she was a | 


miss at all!’ she added, mysteriously. 
“What do you mean ?”’ asked Reh; in- 
dignantly. 
“I just mean ¢his/” said the stewardess, 
diving into her pocket, and fishing out a fat 
rse, with a brass snap. “See here!” 
angling a thin gold chain before Helen’s eyes. 
‘Do you see this ?””"—holding out some object 
between her fat finger andthamb. “TI found 
this chain round her neck, with the wedding- 
ring fastened to it.”’ 
Helen took if in her hand, and turned it 
over, with a face of blank amazementi 
There was no doubt about it; it was a wed- 
ding-riug! 





CHAPTER V. 


Hexen found no one to meet her when she 
landed at Southampton, and made her way 
alone up to London one miserably cold morn- 
ing early in December. 

She went to a quiet family hotel, recom- 
mended to her by a fellow-passenger, and, 
having selected a bedroom, and seen her two 
modest boxes safely installed, ordered herself 
that favourite beverage with all the sex—to 

“wit, a cup of tea. 

As she sipped and sipped she tried to devise 
some fixed plan of action, and, after due con- 
sideration, she came to the conclusion that on 
the morrow she would sally forth and buy 
some clothes—for her heart recoiled from the 
dead girl’s dresses; then, that she would call 
‘on her late father’s solicitors, state the true 
facts of the case, and leave it to them to get 
her out of her difficulty as best they might. 

Next morning, after an early breakfast, she 
started ina hansom for Oxford and ent- 
streets, and made purchases on a very large 
scale—a scale quite befitting the Tasmanian 
heiress. She invested in a superb sealskin 
paletot, price forty guineas, for she felt the 
cold most acutely ; a tailor-made dress, a black 
satin costume (a French pattern) ; a hat, bon- 
net, muff, umbrella, and a good assortment of 
dainty boots and gloves—in short, she made 
an immense hole in her little capital of a 
hundred and twenty pounds. 

Very much delighted with her morning's 
work, she drove to the office of her solicitors, 
“ Messrs. Sharp and Smart,” and asked to 
see the principal of the firm. ‘ 

She was shown into his presence by a very 
inky boy, with his pen behind his ear and a 
broad grin on his countenance, and found an 





ill-tempered, not to say wicked-looking, little 
old man seated at a large, high desk, writing 
letters on very blue Ay . His appearance 
and his greeting chilled her to the very marrow 
of her bones. Here would be no kind sympa- 
thiser with her folly, but a stern esi mastlioan 
judge. Briefly an eae ee she stated her 
case, without one remark g made by Mr. 
Sharp, and when she ha an 
ominous silence ensued, lasting for quite three 
cates . 

‘*A very pretty a indeed!” said a 
harsh voice, suddenly. “ ¢ does your im : 
tion the highest credit—but it won't own 
here. Your fellow-passenger, the y 
Brown, is dead—and you, theother Miss Brown 
gee no reason why you should not step into 
her shoes. I must say you have an uncommon 
amount of assurance—to say the least of it!” 

‘“‘ But, indeed, I really and truly am Helen 
Brown!” faltered his miserable client, almost 
in tears. 

“Prove it!’’ he replied slowly; “ prove it, 
prove it !” 

“I can’t!” she stammered. “ All my boxes 
are in the captain's care, and sealed up as her 
property.” 

“Quite so, considering that they were her 
property! If they were yours why did you 
not remonstrate? Why did you allow your 
goods to be appropriated? You must be in- 
sane to come to me with such a cock-and-a- 
bull story, my good girl! Come, I have no 
leisure for listening to romances, and I never 
had a taste that way at any time!” 

‘*But people in Tasmania can swear to me! 
I am well known out there!” urged Helen, 
pertinaciously. . 

“Well, bring home your witnesses, and we 
will see about it!’ said Mr. Sharp, with an 
unpleasant smile, dipping his pen once more 
in the ink and preparing to resume his 
labours. , 

“T have no money—how'can I bring them 
home?” said Helen, in despair. ‘‘ Oh, what 
am I to do?’’ she added, half to herself, as she 
clasped her hands together. 

“Go and take up your situation, and forget 
all about this preposterous idea of yours! 
That’s my advice to you—gratis!’’ said Mr. 
eng dismissing her with a wave of his 

and. 

There was nothing for it but to go, and 
Helen withdrew from the office in a kind of 
stupor, got into the hansom almost mechani- 
cally, and drove back to her hotel. 

‘““What was she to do?” she kept asking 
herself as she paced her room restlessly from 
end to end. She had just eleven sovereigns 
left in her purse. She must pay her hotel 
bill—her railway fare, if she elected to go to 
Thornhurst. It seemed the only course open 
to her. Sle must accept the réle of governess 
—at any rate for the present. It served her 
right, she could not help thinking, as she sat 
down and wrote a short note to her aunt an- 
nouncing her arrival. 

The story would be deemed incredible every- 
where ; she could not prove her identity for at 
least three months. Meanwhile she could not 
starve, 80 the letter was despatched to Thorn- 
hurst by the night mail, informing Mrs. Des- 
pard that her new governess awaited her plea- 
sure at ‘“‘ Baker’s Family Hotel, Jermyn-street, 
London.” 

In two days’ time a very freezing missive 
came in reply. ‘Miss Brown was to lose no 
more time, but to start for her future home by 
that afternoori’s train, and would be met at 
Thornhurst Station in due course.” 

Very speedily Helen made all her arrange- 
ments, packed away her new wardrobe, paid 
her bill, and took her departure. The day 
was bitterly cold as she glided out of Victoria 
Station, the solitary occupant of a first-class 
carriage. 

Two houra’ travelling brought her to the 
small station of Kingsford; in Kent—the 
nearest to her destination. ‘The platform was 
empty, save for one solitary porter. She 
alighted and looked about in the vain expecta- 
tion of seeing some one come to meet her, but 





there was nota single creature in sight, and 
ently the train moved on, leaving her and 


-room and warmed 


the 
Miss Brown ?”’ ? 
——. nod was Helen's reply. 
“ Then come along; I have the tax-cart here. 
The mistress bid me say she could not send 
. The horses: have just been 
1 she was afraid ‘of them standing 


c. » a0 
cold. 
Five minutes later Helen and her boxes were 


along the road at a very liberal 
head being set towards home. 

The driver, impressed by his companion's 

appearance, her low voice, and her magnificent 

fur coat, was now deferentially attentive, doing 


the Ie vaaving bie tele ‘Sbergp tlie whole his 
abili re) ew rug 
waa aad the best c n, and pointing 


out as he went along all the places of note. 

“ That’s Foxford, the place over there among 
the trees, with the two towers. Miss Fox is 
the heiress of these has as good as 
the Bank of England at herback. Her father 
is a bill-broker.” 

“T’m afraid I don’t know what that is,” 
said Helen, simply. ' 

“ Well for you, that never heard of him!” 
returned her yo py ta ae have re hig 
foreign parts, ar?” added, ing at 
her i ly. ** Yoware Miss Loo-Loo’s 
new governess, all the way from India?” 

To this Helen made no reply, and he con- 
tinued,— f 

“Lord help you! but you'll have a handful 
with her. She’s nearly the death of five 
already! She’s the most incorrigible, mis- 
chievous, impudent ——” 

“ Do you live at Thornhurst?” asked Helen, 
whose heart sank at this description of her 
young charge, but who wished to restrain her 


companion’s co ces. ‘ 

“I do; man and boy, a matter of forty 
year! I’m Tom Toke the bailiff !”—touch- 
ing his hat with hid forefinger. ‘‘ The squire he 
farms a: bit himself, and keeps stall- 
feeders and y cattle, so our hands are 
generally pretty full. My father was bailiff at 
Cargew. I was born there. So we be always 
here in the family!” he added, with some 
pride. 

“And where is Cargew?” asked Helen, 
more from politeness than from gy real desire 
for information. 

“ll show it to you when we come to the 
brow of this hill. It was the finest property 
within these counties till Sir Rupert’s father 
made ducks and drakes of it: Aye, he werea 
wild ’un, he were!” he added, giving his horse 
a sharp cut. 

“And who is Sir Rupert?” asked Helen, 
iniifferently. 

“ He is the master’s nephew—his only sister's 
son, Sir Rupert Lynn. He is mostly abroad, 
as he can’t afford to keep up the place; and he 
won't hear of letting it, beyond the outlying 
farms and of the demesne. The house 
and home part he in his own hands. 
They say he had a big offer to let it on lease to 
some tich London shopkeeper, but he wouldn’« 
hear of it. He's terrible proud! He said 
he’d sooner see the place in ashes! Heaven 
forgive him !’’ added Mr. Toke, piously. 

“Well, I think he is ri Why should he 
let his family place for half his lifetime, and 
go wandering about the world?” said Helen, 
with decision. 

“He wanders about enough as it is! He 
might just as well-have no home, and he 
would have the satisfaction of the rent ino his 
pocket, if he were not so fearfully proud. I 
beg , miss! He comes home for a 
couple of months, and lives in a couple of 
rooms, rides over the estate, looks into his 
affairs, and is off again before you can say Jack 
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Robinson! There it is!” he added, suddenly’ 
inting with his whip to the low-lying country 
eneath them. ‘ There you see the woods: of 
Cargew, as far as your eye can reach ; and 
there’s the house, half-hidden behind that 
long belt of trees—that dark, red building with 
all the chimneys, and the moat.” 

It was indeed a noble wide-spreading pro- 
perty. No wonder its owner »referred a corner 
under bis own ancient roof than to filling. his 
empty pockets by letting it toa wealthy ten- 
ant, thought Helen. 

“It's a splendid place, isn’t it, miss?” said 
Toke, with ill-disguised pride, There’s hardly 
another like it between this and London— 
such an old-fashioned house, they say, is a 
great curiosity now! And the timber is un- 
paralleled ! ”"—bringing out the long word with 
great triumph. “ But there’s Sir Rupert’s folly 
again. He won’t let a stick be toucheJ. If 
he was to marry an heiress now—that’s the 
only thing I see for him! Saving as he is, 
he can make but little headway against the 
mortgages. Aye, the old gentleman was a 
fast goer, he was—race-horses, hounds, cards, 
and the deuce and all knows what besides! 
Here we are—this is our road,” he said, 
whipping up his steed and whirling round 
a corner. ‘We are modern, you see,”— 
pointing to a large white building, visible 
through the trees at one side of the lane— 
“but it’s a pretty tidy place, and lots of good 
gound land,” he added, complacently. 

Helen gazed eagerly at her future home, 
which stood on a slight elevation, and was 
surrounded by terraces dotted with a consider- 
able amount of white vases and statues. It 
was a large, uninteresting-looking mansion, 
with many regular rows of windows, and a 
heavy, pillared porch. 

They soon were winding up the neatly kept 
avenue, enclosed on either side by deep, well- 
shorn banks, and within five minutes had 
come to a halt in front of the hall-door. 

Mr, Toke descended heavily, and ad- 
ministered a hearty pull to the bell, which 
‘was presently responded to by a footman in a 
brown livery with a scarlet waistcoat, looking 
for all the world like # supercilious robin red- 
breast—in point of fact, he had been disturbed 
at his five o'clock tea. 

‘*Oh! so it’s you, Mr. Toke,” he said, glaring 
at the bailiff, who was in the act of clapping 
his arms across his'breast with great velocity, 
and stamping with his feet to restore them to 
animation. “I might have known it by the 
ting. So this is the young lady! If you'll get 
down, miss, your boxes will be seen to. Mrs. 4 

is in the dror-ing-room. Who shall I 
say?” he asked, condescendingly. 

“Say Miss Brown!’ replied Helen, who, 
benumbed with cold, had descended with great 
difficulty, and .was only half across the hall 
when he flung open a door, and announced 

er. 


She was aware of a rustling, and a rising in 
the dim room, a little smothered laughter, and 
a manly voice saying,— 

“Oh, no! I say! lets have her in here, and 
have a look at her first !”” 

. “ ae ! sew wrens *she will 
ear you!” sin » Helen was alr 
the threshold. shies 

“How do you do?” asked a thin, frosty 
tone, and a tall, elderly lady rose to receive 
her, “You must have hada cold drive, I am 
afraid! My daughter, Miss Despard!” in- 

j @ young lady, who was seated in a 
low chair near the fire, and who merély bowed 
her head in acknowledgment of the introduc- 
tion. “My son, Mr. Augustus Despard ! ”’ con- 
tinued the hostess, and a young map, who had 
hitherto been lounging on the sofa chewing a 
toothpick, now arose, came forward, and 
| ree we Helen’s hand ‘very cordially, stared 

ard into her face, but it was far too dark 
to be able to tell one feature from another. 
_ After a few languid inquiries about Helen’s 
journey Mrs. Despard rang the bell, and 
shortly afterwards two footmen entered—one 
carrying leawe and the other the tea equi 








A little folding table was wheeled before the 





mistress of the house, covered with a crewel- 
worked tea-cloth, and a silver tray, laden with 
an exquisite tea-set of dark blue and white 
china, laid upon it. 

Wafer-thin bread-and-butter and seed cake 
were added to the repast, and the footmen 
silently withdrew. 

Now that there was plenty of light Helen 
looked curiously round. The room they were 
in was large, lofty,and magnificently furnished 
according to the latest code. 

The walls and carpets were palest grey ; 
the chairs, mirrors, cabinets, and lounges were 
in black and gold; the draperies deep crimson 
velvet or silk.. Water-coloured sketches and 
plaques of old china half covered and con- 
cealed the walls. 

An open: piano, scattered over with music, 
stood in one corner, a huge jardiniere crammed 
with the rarest: exotics in another. Various 
valuable objects de art were carelessly arranged 
on tables or in cabinets; and everywhere the 
eye ranged was evidence of taste, luxury, and 
money. 

Helen glanced at her aunt, who was pouring 
out tea. She wasa handsome, elderly woman, 
with severe dark eyes, @ well-cut nose, and an 
exceedingly firm mouth and jaw. 

A little coquettish headdress crowned her 
still abundant tresses. A fashionably-made 
maroon silk; with quantities of lace ruifiles 
about her throat and wrists, was her costume, 
and the strong, white hand that held the tea- 
pot was loaded with sparkling rings. 

Blanche had moved a little way from the 
fire, but still leant back in her chair in an at- 
titude of luxurious repose, her fees crossed 
before her on the fender still, and displayed 
with most liberal generosity ; her book face 
downwards in her lap, and her eyes riveted 
on Helen. 

She was apparently abont twenty-five years 
of age, slight, fair, and very Paget her hair was 
profuse, and of a light sandy colour, and was 
worn in an enormous fringe; her brows and 
lashes were almost white, her eyes the palest 
grey; her nose insignificant; her one redeem- 
ing feature was her mouth, which came be- 
tween an exceedingly short upper lip and a 
very pointed chin. Still, with all its advan- 
tages, it was a soured, ill-tempered mouth, and 
capable of saying exceedingly bitter things— 
and many a falsehood had emerged from those 
pretty little lips. 

Miss Despard was dressed in a brown vel- 
vet dress, which fitted her slender figure to 
perfection. Deep lace cuffs were turned back 
over her tight s!eeves, and a deep lace tie was 
coquettishly knotted @ la cavalier under her 
chin, and fastened by a diamond fly. 

Mr. Augustus Despard was fair, like his 
sister. His hair and eyebrows nearly white, 
his moustache (of which he was ridiculously 
proud) of a reddish hue. In figure he was 
small; his dress was the result of the most 
studied care; purple and ‘fine linen, and the 
gold of Ophir contributed to his adornment. 
His cuffs were striking; his collar so high 
and so tight, that he seemed half-choked, and 
his little, pale blue orbs (which were naturally 

raminent) were almoat. starting out of his 

pead ; but if art had done much for this 
young gentleman, Nature had bestowed her 
favours with a niggard hand. His face was 
singularly plain ; nothing could well be more 
unattractive. 

He was reclining on the sofa in an easy 
attitude, caressing his littlé red moustache 
with his gemmy fingera, and staring at his 
mother’s governess with all the eye-power at 
his command. 

“ She is a stunner—a ripper!" he is ejacu- 
lating to himself,and quite worthy to be blessed 
with his most immediate attentions. His 
mother and sister's orbs have not been idle 
either. 

They have been working at their new ac- 
quaintance with most unqualified amazement, 
tempered with a strong seasoning of displea- 
sure, 


This girl, with the purely Grecian profile, 
the low voice, the: sweet eyes, is by no means 


what they could have wished for as an inmate. 
Sapposing Dolly were to lose his head about 
her? Supposing Rupert were ‘to see her? 
Supposing all manner of abominable things! 

Helen suddenly met her aunt’s inquisitorial 
eye, and coloured painfully. 

‘* You are not the least like what I expected, 
Mis3 Brown!” said Mrs, Despard, withacurious 
smile. ‘You are much younger than Mrs. 
Phillips led me to expect, and much more— 
ah—remarkable looking !”’ 

‘In short, my mother wishes you to under- 
stand that you're a deuced sight too good- 
looking!” put Dolly, with an air of easy frank- 
ness. 

“You look wonderfully well considering you 
have spent five years in India!” proceeded Mrs. 
Despard. ‘You bave quite a pure, English 
complexion!’’ resentfully. Helen’s com- 
plexion became of avery deep crimson tint 
at this remark; and Mrs, Despard changed the 
conversation by saying, ‘ By-the-bye, you 
came home in the Carnatic with my late niece, 
Miss Brown; it was a very sudden thing, was 
it not? Very sad, too!” with a society sigh. 

‘‘Very sudden, indeed!” replied Helen, 
glancing at Mrs, Despard’s coloured gown—not 
a scrap of black, no semblance of mourning. 

Mrs. Despard was a clever woman, and 
rapidly interpreted that expressive look. | 

“ Poor girl! you see she had no friends 
or relations in the country but ourselves. So 
a8 we would not be hurting anyone's feelings, 
we did not mind going into black. We never 
saw her; and we had just got all our winter 
things. It would have been so excessively in- 
convenient.” 

“ T wonder who will come in forher money!” 
said Miss Despard, gazing speculatively at the 
fire. “You ought to, mamma,” she added, 
with conviction. 

‘Did she seem a liberal kind of party? 
Did she speak of us with affection on board 
ship. Eh?” inquired Dolly, with would-be 
wit. ‘ Was she free with her coin?”’ 

* Really I am the last person to give you 
any information on that point,” stammered 
Helen, stroking her muff with nervous fingers. 

‘‘ Perhaps, as Miss Brown has had a long 
journey, she would like to go to her room,’ 
said Mrs. Despard, after a rather long silence. 
‘* Blanche, my dear, will you take her upstairs, 
if you don’t mind?” 

Blanche uprooted herself from,her easy- 
chair with anything but a good grace, and 
led the way from the room, with great dignity 
of demeanour, up a wide, shallow staircase, 
carpeted with carpets as thick and soft as 
moss, along a corridor through a swing door, 
and up another flight without any carpets at 
all; finally, into a large, bare—very bare and 
bleak-looking—room. A small iron bedstood on 
a carpet island, amidst a waste of bare boards ; 
a shabby, rickety, painted wardrobe occupied 
a niche near the wall, a painted dressing- 
table|stood between the windows; the fire-plaee 
was empty; no attempt at luxary or comfort 
was visible, and the only decoration the apart- 
ment boasted was Miss Thompson’s well- 
known tent-pegging picture, ‘‘ Missed,” pro- 
bable value—half-a-crown. 

‘* This is your room,” said Blanche, waving 
a candlestick round. (How different to the 
promised bower of white and blue!) ‘‘ Take off 
your things, and I will introduce you to Loo- 
Loo and Katie. By the way, did you get that 
sealskin paletot in India? You never did, I’m 
sure!” 

‘‘No; I bought it in London two days 
ei?” 

“Bought it in London! You never mean to 
say so! Why it must have cost fifty guineas 
at the very least.” ‘ 

‘*No; only forty,” replied Helen, removing 
it, and laying it on the bed. 

“Only forty ! Well, I must say that a young 
lady who can give that price for a winter 
jacket should have no need to go out-as a 
governess ! ’ sneered Miss Blanche. 








‘*T was very foolish to buy it, I now know 
to my cost,” said Helen, humbly; “‘but I~I 
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was tempted, I felt the cold so fearfully; and I 
thought I could afford it at the time, and after- 
wi discovered my mistake ! ” 

‘So I should imagine,” said the other with 
conviction. ‘‘I wonder if it would fit me?” 
walking over to the bed, and proceeding to try 
it on, “ Yes; it’s not bad. I'll tell you what! 
T’'ll let you have five-and-twenty guineas for it, 
if you like!” said Blanche, eyeing herself in 
the glass, and smoothing down the far with 
much complacency. 

Five-and-twenty guineas for a jacket that 
post forty two days previously ! Here was & 
noble offer! Was this the girl who was to have 
been, as it were, a sister to her?—this mean 
creature, who would trade on the necessities 
of a poor governess! Never! 

‘‘Nothank you; as I have it, I will keep it,” 
replied Helen, with forced composure, and @ 
visibly heightened. colour. 

‘‘ Ah! well; I daresay some day you'will be 
sorry you did not take my offer ; it is not every- 
one that will buy a second-hand article!” hand- 
ing the coveted coat-to its owner with an air 
of great annoyance, who forthwith proceeded 
to a it up in the rickety wardrobe. “ And 
now, if you are ready, we will go down to the 
scheolroom.” 

(To be continwed.) 








THE LOST STAR. 


—+— 


CHAPTER XL. 


AtvERLEY drew a deep breath as the star, 
which had cost him the greatest sorrow of his 
life, shone with the radiance of a meteor on 
the shabby green cloth. 

**Oh! Ruby, my lost Ruby, success has 
come too late!’’ he toaghe to himself, as 
he contemplated its brilliance in profound 
and disappointing silence. 

If it had but come a month or two ago, 
surely he might have won the day over the 
new lover in the lane at Sunnydale; but even 
now if was worth ten thousahd times its value, 
for its discovery would remove the shadow 
from her life, though it could not lighten the 
cloud which had fallen on his-own. 

“Well, isn’@it a real out-and-onter?” ex- 
claimed Godson, enthusiastically, as he bent 
over his treasure with gloating eyes. ‘ Doesn't 
it twinkle and shine with a wicked wink of its 
own, Mo it look as if it ought to be in 
a * 


** Yes, it isn’t bad,” secretly drawing’a star 
of mock diamonds out of his pocket. “ How 
did you come by it?” 

Godson put his finger to his nose, and looked 
cunning. 

“*T wae sharp enough to get it, and sharp 
enough to keep it’ too. When money runs 
short, and I want my dinner very bad, I 
sell some of the other things ; but,” shaking 
his head, “not this. I know a pretty lady, 
and I mean to put it one day in her soft, 
— te — look very well; atid she’s 
sure ased. Don’t you think she’ 
to be pleased ?” ‘ ne 

*Qaite sure. Butwhereis she?” 

All the brightness faded from his face; his 
cheeks seemed to sink, as they turned a sickly 
yellow, and his restless eyes grew heavy and 


“I can’t findsher,” he said, bh . but I 
mean 'to one day, if I spend all my life in look- 
—— her.”’ 

ertley suddenly placed a photo bh of 
Raby St. Heliers, which he had poste =e. 
sizatagem, in front of Godson’s eyes. 

The effeet was electrical, The poor fellow, 
whoss delusion had only gathered strength 
with time, elutched. at it; wildly, almost sob- 
bing with delight. 

He. caught it from Alverley’s hand, and 
pressed if over and over again to bis: lips, 
the. tears running down his cheeks; his 
sunken chest heaving. o° 

Strougly objecting to the desecration of 
Rnby’s picture, and yet. conscious of: a fellow- 





feeling with the crazed lover, Alver: changed 
the stars as quickly as: possible, then in- 
sisted a regaining possession of the pho- 
raph. p 

"| m hung on to it, as. a drowning man to 
a spar, entreating to be allowed to keep it if 
only for half-a-day. 

‘You don’t know what ehe is to me,” crying 
like a child. “She’s an angel, a goddess. 


walk over me. I could follow her throu 
fire or ice. I could be so happy with only 
one word or one smile from her pretty lips. 
I could die, indeed I could, to-morrow to 
make her be be she was eer ie vada 
thing bright and pretty around ber. o 
to be the queen of the land, and I’ve heard 
tell she’s nought but a hard-worked 
governess. Oh! let'me keep it, sir!’’ : 

“T can’t,itis the only one I have,” replacing 
it inside his waistcoat, as the only place that 
was safe from Godson’s agile fi ‘But I 
will tell you what she would wish if she were 
here”—the other looked up eagerly—“that 
you should go back to your home in Devon- 
shire, and wait ‘there till she comes to see 

a.”? 

Godson shook his head. ¥ 

“ She wouldn’t come. I waited tillI could 
wait no longer. I followed her down to a big 
bouse, and saw her on the ice, But she took no 
notice of me. She was laughing with. 
hulking fellow, who took no more care of her 
than if she had been a cow. And then she was 
thrown down, and they couldn’t get her skates 
off ; but 7 knew how, and I longed to carry her 
rm arms over the snow, but. the others got 


He stopped, lost in thought. 

Alverley pitied him from the bottom of his 
heart, as he stood in a listless attitude, leaning 
against the table, arrayed in his tattered dress- 


ing-gown. 

They were both wrecked on the same rock, 
but Providence hed granted him better wits 
wherewith to weather the storm. 

As: he shook hands with him, he left a ten- 
pound note in Godson’s hand, in case dinners 
should run shert again before his father found 


him ont. 

The were told simply to keep an 
eye: on him, to see that he came to no barm, 
and the warrant was torn up as wholly un- 
necessary. 

After making himself « little more present- 
able in his own lodgings, he drove to his 
father’s town-house in Chesterfield-gardens, 
and caught his mother and: sister as they 
were just on the poiut of starting for an 
evening 6 

“ Where is my father?” he inquired directly, 
after embracing them both. 

“Tn the library. What do you want with 
him? Has anything happened?” and the 
Countess looked anxiously into his worn face, 

Dissipation had toidupon his health ; there 
were dark circles femind his eyes, and his 
cheeks were colourless. There was enough 
mr aati quotes to make a mother's heart 


‘««T have good news for you, but don’t want 
to have to tell the story twice. Clem, 
you mind running down to him, and tellinghim 
that I have something important to commu: 
nicate, I wouldn’t ask you, but he would come 
up for you, and not for me.” 

“ Lazy boy, that is only an excuse!” said 
Lady Clementine, with 2 smile, as in a 
gorgeous dress of black satin and gold brocade 
she walked slowly across thevelvet pile carpet, 
surveying herself in every mirror that. she 
passed on‘her way to the door. e 

“You lodk tired out already!’ and Lady 
Chester pushed back a stray lock: from. his 
forehead, wishing that. he were uot sucha 
stranger in his own home. “If you are not 
coming with us,. I: wish you would oblige me 
tered t"" he echoed, with a. laogh,, “why, 

“ ad a law “ I 
should think 1 was dreadfully ill ae did,-and 
Phillips woukt as: rin forthe doctor.” 


‘You will be ill if yowdon’t,, -Ob; my boy, 





what would I not give to see you happily 
married |!’ laying her hand fondly on his arm, 

“ Between you, you have done the best you 
could to: ruin my only chance. Oh! here’s 
my father,”” going to meet him, and shaking 


between them: “I won’t detain you longer 
than I can help.” 

The Countess sank down on a sofa, Clemen- 
tina on an ottoman. Alverley threw himself into 
an armchair, whilet the Earl, with a r 
expression on his ha patrician face, 
occupied his favourite position on the hearth- 


in listened with rapt attention whilst: the 
story was , imterrapting every now 
then with a question or exclamation; and the 
tears were standing in Lady Chester's eyes long 
before:it was finished. 

“So here it is, after all. these months, 
rescued from the clutches of a kleptomaniac ! ” 
and he laid the long lost star on his mother’s 


The Harl stepped forward, and examined it 
curiously, as if ing to find it a fraud, 

“4 of playing off a juggler’s trick on 
the man,” he said, coldly, “ you would have 
done much better to have:placed the matter in 
the hands of the police, and had him arrested 
in due form.” 

‘* think it would have been cruel to drag 
the poor fellow before a court of justice, when 
he could not be considered accountable for his. 
actions, The next thing to be done isto com- 
municate with his father, and to give him a 
hint that he had better come up at once-and 


look after him.” 
“ T can get his address from Miss St. Heliers 
—Vielet, I mean;’’ ascher son looked up in 


surprise. ‘“ My dear boy, I don’t know how to 
thank you enough for all you have done. I 
am sure I never expected tosee my star again.’” 

«Remember itis tobe kept in the strong- 
room for the: future,” said the Earl, severely ; 
its recovery having reminded him fercibly of 
the false position in which be had placed him- 
self, as well as the unfortunate girl whom he 
had suspected of its theft. 

“ Some one ought to write to Miss Ruby St. 
Heliers,” and Lady Clementine looked across 
at her mother. ‘ Poor thing, how sovry I was 
for her!’ 

Lord. Alverley smiled, ‘‘She is: not a poor 
thing now, but very rich—mistress, I believe, of 
one of the finest estates in Berkshire.’’ ; 

“ Bave you seen her?” breathlessly from his 
mother and sister, whilst three pair of eyes 
were fixed on him’ with eager curiosity. 

“ Yes, [saw her,” speaking very slowly:; “but 
she would have nothing tosay to me—evidently 
the family wae out of favour.” 

“Did you: tell Violet? She is lovging-to 
know where her sister'is,”.and Lady Olemen- 
tina rose from:her seat. 

“‘ No, it was her secret, not mine ; and I omly 
found her out by accident.” 
have .been waiting long 
enough,” from the Earl. 

“Yes, and I must be off,’ said: Alwerley, 
starting up. “ Good-bye, mother; -¢ 
only knows when we shall meet-agaia,” 

“Are you going t0-morrow?”’ with an un- 
mistakable accent of regret. ‘‘Andwe have 
seen nothing of you-for the leet two months.” 

“ Ceme with us to-night: You musthavehad 
@ cara; and the Dimedales used to be great 
friends:of yours.’ 

‘My dear girl, I have half-a-hundred things 
to ” j . 


see after. 
“ Never. mind. Phillips will manage very 
well without you, and yon know you*wouldn’t 
do anything more to-night. Come for onee.” 
8 like: to. be petted, and the 
affectionate treatment-was the more 4 
because it was unusual. xen > 
Ruby ; but - eth sipaladion that be 
uby ; on 
anda te released) in half.an-bour: It was 
years since he hed bsem ont with bis mother 
and sister, and he felt quite oddvas he took his 
place on the back seat of the carriage. — 
; (Continued on page 20). 
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MY HERO. 


—_—— 


He must be tall, with a noble air, 
An open brow, smooth, broad; and fair ; 
By wee in bea dont depths sa itahts 
tender, s' and_.protective 
Woman’s sweetness. and manhood’s might, 


"And all that is noblest and best. 


He must be brave, and he must be 
Neither too young or too old for me, 
But in manhood’s golden pride; 
Young enough my pleasures to share, 
Old enough to trust to his care— 
My love and my life to guide. 


His voice must be-musical, fall; and déep, 
And I care not if through:his dark bair creep 
A few threads of ‘silver spun ; 
For they will tell of some anxious thought, 
Mayhap of a‘battle hardly fonght— 
And a viotory-hardly won. 


I would not sayon the battlefiel 
Sometimes foes too easily yield; 
For a triumph to be grand; 
But a war of passion’s resistless course, 
Overcome. by a strong will’s foree, 
Confined with a mighty hand. 


I care not if I have long to wait 
Until he come—if will by Fate— 
As my king, for aye, to be.crowned ; 
But wher he first:my ‘brow shall press, 


an 








Proudly. to all will I confess,. 
That I my, hero-bave-found ! 
M 8: 
WILFUL, BUT LOVING. 
; ——Ga 
CHAPTER XVII. 


As we have. said, crowd. gathered round 
the beatin: eae donna, Herbert had hard 
wor make , through. it, supporting: 
his fair burden, His ene. objet, his coaeian 
was to bear his darling away the: Harl 
of St..Clare became.aware of; what: had taken 
® Am iy on eenee AE 

ong the group of. sympathisers, he: recog- 
nized Mrss: Fane... To her he spoke; a- few 
weratent words, and. her answer was. warm 


“Certainly! the carriage is here. I will 
take her home.at once.’* 

Ti. was. Lord. St, Claxe’s carriage, the, 
bro which might. have been: her own ; 
pecker a = a of. this,. He-ac- 
cepted; Mrs. Fane’s; ness gratefully, and 
in less. than five-minutes the begatiful, lonely. 


wanderer was being driver rapidily:home, the. 


Hon. Beatrice Fane at her side. 
The: air which fanned her temples, the 
gentle motion;of; the. carriage; and) the tender 
chafing: of hér. hands. by her companion had. 
their effect, In: a: little time. Mademoiselle 


TE Arepopenens 50m oes. 
“ Did I faint ?. It.was very stupid of-me !” 
‘You, ame batter now, so we-will) not,scold: 


you. Mr, Cecil has hurriedon.to.explain your 
taking. f 


illness. to: your upeleand aunt, and Jam 
ete. good. of 4” 
Mrs, Fane eniled kindt 


e from 
it; would.be. hard, indeed, if, I 
coats net show, you, a little courtesy. in re- 
urn, ” 

“But I am one of ‘those -women: on: the 
Stage,: you, kmow, and. ‘they have all sorts of 


t ‘ 
“I think understand. now what, made you. 


faint... You heard some one: speaking cruel] 

Bi a: — ehould’ ye a 
sople no 

| those who; have talent to. sppreciata ae, 

P nd. ity of your. life, wall nequit 


you.,.0 any . , and see, in: yeu é 
beautiful woman of genius!” icra es 





| “Tt wes foolish of me to mind!” confessed 
' the young singer; “but she said: it so cruelly, 
'so scornfully! She was sitting on the next 
bench to me. I think 
there,!”’ 

“ Who said it, Mademoiselle D’Arey ?”’ 

‘* Lady Elinger Law.” 

“ Oh! ” 

She understood it all. She knew the Lady 
linger wishedtobe. Countess of St. Clare. It 

been whispered to her that’her brother ad- 

mired.the trembling girl:beside her. Beatrice 
Pane-had made a love-matel herself, and been 
profoundly happy. She thought Alan’s life 
would, be more. joyous: with this talented 
young creature for his wife than if he spent 
lb téte-d-itte with Lady Elinger; but she had 
too much tact even: to mention the Earl’s 


name, . 

‘“‘ You know.everyone !’’ she-said, at length. 
“ Why, I find Mr. Cecil is: an: old friend of 
yours. We used:tolookon him.as‘our exclusive 


property.” 


« seen ae? kind :to:me.”’ 
‘Lwo suspicio' spots burned on the white 


cheeks, and: Mra: Fane, in common pity, had 
to drop the snbject:of:the young-author, 

She found him waiting at Rose Bank to see 
them: arrive: She herself :did not leave the 


carriage, 
i .. parted from: the young prima donna with 


regret. 

“She will marry Herbert; anyone could 
see it by the way her:fase. changed when he 
was mentioned, Well; he will have a lovely 
wife; but and true:as:he-is, I think he is 
a little bit too: old and sober for a beautiful 
young creaturelike that!” 

And, meanwhile;Mr. and Mrs. D’Arcy, in 
no little anxiety, were listening to their niece’s 
declaration that she. was: quite well; it was 
only the heat: which made her faint, &c., &c. 

At last they were; prevailed on to leave 
her alone to rest on the sofa, and an hour 
or 80 , her assurance that she 
only wanted rest and quiet, the kind-hearted 
pair-went out for their usuel:Sunday evening 
walk, Herbert:Cecil starting with them. 

‘*He. might. have: wished’ me. good-bye! ” 
thought: the girl resentfully, as: she saw him 
walk down the step. ‘Heise: the only person 
in the world:who knows my sercet. He might 
give me alittle sympathy:!’’ 

But she had:misjudged him. 

He had: only accompanied his hosts to the 
owe the road, and watched them out of 
sight, 

Then he returned, slowly and thoughtfully, 
to Rosebank. The servant.admitted him at 
once, 


She did not even trouble, herself to.announce 

one who was such a very ‘visitor ; so 

‘turned: the: handle: of the drawing- 

room, door, and went in: unexpected into the 
presence of his divinity. 

Shie waslying:on the sofa; and her face had 
lost.ite smile; her blue eyes:had tears on their 
long lashes;. her expression’ was. that of a 
sorrowful, disappointed child. 

Herbert went up to her eagerly. 

“ Beatrice }.” 


She:openediher eyes'and fixed them on his 


‘aoe, 
ee you wete ore! 4 
“ Without seeing you?” 
“Yom? 

He drew a. chair up. to the sofa and sat 

and ben: d 
“Do. you remember: a day—nearly a year 

Beatrice, at Colvilie-road, when woael 
ie even as) we do: now?’ 

‘6 Yes.” 

““T:tola you thenithat I loved you—that. my 
one wiah was to marry. you!” 

‘* And I trusted you with: the secret of: my 
easels > for me, there mever could be a 
q of love or marriage.”’ 

“ And: you think: sa now? ’’ 

“think that no:life can hold two loves,” 
she answered; slowly, 

There came a long:pause: . 

He bardly.dmred to trust himself to speak, 


she knew I was 











and yet he knew, if his past treachery was ever 
to avail him, now was, the time to reap, the 
benefit of it. 

‘* You told me much—chance revealed to me 
more, my darling. I pitied you from my 
heart as Dora Clifford; as Beatrice D’Arcy E 
love you with a devotion no time can change. 
Must Alan Lord St. Clare for ever stand be- 
tween us?” 

“You misunderstand,” and her voice was 
almost inaudible. ‘He will marry Lady 
Elinger Law! And now I know himas he is, 
I am glad he never cared’‘for me!” 

‘You cannot live alone!” said Herbert, 
hoarsely. ‘ Beatrice, for, you to live without 
love is an impossibility. You are-not asked 
to give it, my darling, only, to, receive it. 
Accept the devotion of my heart; give me the 
right to stand between you and every sorrow, 
to take what care of your life and strength,.I 
may——” 

“You do not know what you are asking.” 

“T think I do.” 

“T shall never love anyone again!” ; 

“‘T would rather have you even £0,’’ he said, 
brokenly, ‘‘than lose you! After all,’” he 
went on, after a pause, “ there would be more 
love in the union than is often seen now-a- 
days. Of all the marriages that take place. in 
how many does true love reign on both sides ? 
Of those who stand: together at the altar tco 
often it is with them as it would be with us— 
one loves; the other allows themselves to be 
loved,” 

“ And you would be content?” . 

“Content! I shoul& be happy—gloriourly, 
madly, otbpamce-  / happy !” 

« And you would let me sing ?”’ ‘ 

He had not expected this. He bit his lip. 

“IT would let you sing until love of 
home had driven love of art from your heart. 
Oh! my darling ! be mercifa}, and give-me an 
answe’ ive me a word of hope!” 

She half raised herself on her pillow—she 
never blushed nos renee she mors —_. 
simply and straightforw y—as calmly, ‘ 
ae tongs the matter had been connected 
with any subject in the worl? rather. than 
love and marriage ! 

“My. own life is spoilt—real' happinese I 
never can 6 buat that is-vo reason I 
should seek to spoil another’s. If you think 
you would be happier’ with the little I can 
give—if our old relation of friends will not con- 
tent then let it be as you will, only——” 
“ My darling!’’ he murmured; joyously. 

““Onty,” she repeated, gravely, “do not for- 
get why I consent ; do me this kindness to 
remember from the first I told you I hed 
nothing to offer you: but friendship.” 

“Tove will come in time,’ he answered, 
fondly; “and I am content to wait.” 

A great silencefellon them, He was think- 
ing-of the pretty nest he should make for his 
bright, beautiful darling—of how he chould 
win fame and riches: for her sake—how; by 
dint of sheer devotion, he should win her love, 
and make’her so happy-that the remembrance 
of his treachery would cease to torture her. 
And she, poor, lonely child, was wondering 
why this halt-spoken consent seemed ta place 
her miles further from Alan than she had 
been before. Never; from the moment of 
Herbert Cecil’s revelation, had she felt any 
hope of her lifeat:Alan’sside, Yester- 
day she had scorned his compliments, and yet 
now it filled her with an uncontrollable anguish 
to think that by her own will and’ deed she 
was about to raise a barrier between them for 
all time, . 

Ow! sisters mine ! Oh? girls, who read this 
story ! love wilkcome to: each: one of you in 
time—love, the est, sweetert gift of life! 
Until you feel that love warm within your 
heart accept no: man for # husband ; and if the. 

in, the cruel disappointment be yours of 
oving without return, then marry no other 
man until you have conquered your unlucky 
love completely, and routed it, root and branch, 
from your heart. : 

There is no portion, no degradation on this 
earth like to the position of a girl who, loving 
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one man with all her heart, is yet bound by 
her own word to another. She must lose all 
self-respect, all peace; there is nothing for her 
but certain misery. And so this poor wanderer 
of ours, whose love had been so unfortunate, 
whuse heart ached with such a weary pain, 
fancied that in Herbert Cecil’s affection she 
should find a balm for her sorrow—poor, mis- 
taken, self-deluded child! 

He sat and watehed her until the long 
summer’s day began to fade, and then he rose 
et oe 

“I will come to-morrow and see Mr. and 
Mrs. D’Arcy, Beatrice. Darling, I shail always 
call you so, I want to forget all memory of the 
time when you were Dora Clifford. 

* Good-night! ” 

She gave him her hand—if he had expected 
® warmer farewell he was mistaken, The 
Kittle snowflake of a hand lay in his broad 
palm for a moment, then he bent and kissed 
it, 

“Tf I can help it, my darling, as Heaven is 
a us, you shall never repent giving me 

is ” 

Left alone, the girl could hardly persuade 
herself the whole scene was not a dream. 
Was she really going to be married, and to 
Herbert Cecil—the. man who had given her a 
wedding present when he thought that in 
oo ays’ time she would be another's 
wife ? 

She put her hand toher bosom, abstractedly. 
Yes, there was the gold chain, with the rare 
Eastern locket as its pendant, Through all the 
months that had elapsed since she received 
that gift Beatrice had never ceased to wear it 
—all the time she had had hardest thoughts of 
Alan his picture hung upon her neck. 

And now? 

Of her own act and deed she had made the 
wearing cf that picturea sin. She unfastened 
the snap, and, slipping the jewel from the 
chain, held it for a moment in her hand. 

She pressed a spring, and opened the locket. 
Alan’s picture stood revealed before her—the 
face first seen in the dull, formal, school 
drawing-room—the face that had dwelt in her 
memory ever since. 

Oh! could it be less than two years ago that 
she had been Miss Mace’slittle, shy, unformed 
pupil teacher? How gladly she would have 
gone back to that weary, monotonous routine 
now, if only by so doing she could have eased 
her heart of the burden that hung on it like a 
weight of lead. 

Once, twice Beatrice tried to take the like- 
ness from its place, but her courage, her reso- 
lution failed her; the girl who had spoken 
such scornful words to Lord St. Clare yet 
cherished his picture as her greatest treasure. 

“When I am his wife,” she murmured, 
thinking of Herbert, ‘‘ when I bear his name 
I will cherish no memorials of the past, but 
till then surely I.am free! no one will ever 
know, and, if I like to prolong the agony of 
the parting, I shall be the only sufferer.” 

Enter Mr. and Mrs. D’Arcy and supper. 

Beatrice arose abruptly, protested she was 
quite well, took her accustomed place at the 
evening meal, and was the life of the little 


party. 

Mrs.-D’Arcy believed her favourite quite re- 
stored, and was delighted at her gaiety, but 
the musician saw deeper.’ His simple-minded 
wife might not know the difference between 
real and forced merriment, but he could tell it 
at once. Why, the very sound of the child’s 
laugh, the very ring of her voice, told him that 
all the brilliant sallies were but efforts to hide 
the sorrow which consumed her. He loved 
Beatrice dearly, and he saw clearly she was 
unhappy. Young, fair, the darling of the 
London season, with a brilliant career and 
great prospective wealth before her, what 
could be troubling her? Mike went back toa 
little episode in his life before he married 
Mrs, D'Arcy. He saw in fancy’s eye a deli- 
cate little wife, with blue eyes like Beatrice’s, 
bidding him adieu, and himself brushing his 
eyes with a shabby coat-sleeve a week later as 
he followed her to the grave, His life held a 





hidden romance; he guessed his adopted child’s 
did too—the angel which troubled the calm of 
her life was surely love. 

Who could it be? 

He had no idea, no suspicion; to him it 
seemed that she had only to choose among a 
crowd of suitors. Of one thing he felt pretty 
sure—no living man could resist the tenderness 
of those blue eyes, : 

“I’m going to sit up and smoke a bit,” he 
announced, when supper had been cleared 
away, and his wife began lighting her candle 
to go to bed. ‘You ought to be quite fresh 
after your long rest, my dear,’ st the 
girl’s fair head ; ‘suppose you situp talk 
to me?” 

“Do, Beatrice!” said the mistress of the 
house, imploringly. ‘I’m scared to death to 
leave him up alone—ten to one he'd forget to 
tarn out the gas, and leave it a-burming and 
flaring away all night! ” 

She said a cheerful “ Good-night! ” and went 
away. 

Presently a great stillness settled on the 
house. The servants had gone to bed; there 
was no one downstairs except the two who 
were holding their vigil in the ee 
and of these two neither” spoke. *Arcy 
puffed away at his pipe, sending clouds of 
curling blue smoke into the air. Beatrice sat 
on a low stool at his feet, wondering in what 
words to break to him the news she had to 
tell. ‘ 

He helped her unconsciously. 

“ You look dull, child! I hope you weren’t 
lonely while we were out? ” 

‘*QOb, no! Mr. Cecil came back, He had 
only just gone when you came in.” 

© He must have been here two: hours, then ! 
Very thoughtless of him, when he knew you 
were tired and a to rest.” er 

‘* Uncle!” an Beatrice, quickly, ‘‘do you 
like Mr. Cecil—don’t you think he’s a good 
man?’’ 

The musician understood then quite well 
what was comiag. 

‘¢T think he’s a good, true man, my dear; a 
little grave and over serious, perhaps, but then 
that comes natural to his profession. A first- 
rate man to make a friend of, child, only-——” 

“ Only |” she repeated. f 

‘‘He’s over old and grave to be anything 
more than a friend to you, and I’m thinking, 
my dear, if he comes here so often we sh 
have the autamn trouble over i Don’t 
you remember, Beatrice, how isappointed 
your aunt was when Mr. Cecil went away?” 

‘““ Yes.” 

“We sent you away not long after, I think 
to Vale. Don’t you remember?” ; 

Remember! Why, she could never forget 
that sweet pleasure. 4 

«And 80, eae epee eon puff. 
ing away the while, and trying har plngens 
“sy indifferent tone, ‘‘ it came into my head 
to-night that maybe if Mr. Cecil came so often 
we should be having the old difficulty again, 
and maybe I'd better give him a hint.” 

She shook her head. 

“You mustn’t do that,” 

‘Have you changed your mind, my dear? 
Don’t be ashamed to tell me if you have. 
There’s many a girl afraid to say ‘ yes,’ the first 
time she’s asked the question, who's ;regretted 
her ‘no’ before it was well spoken.” 

“TI {don’t think I have changed,” said the 
girl, slowly. ‘But Mr. Cecil is very fond of 
me, and I have promised to marry him.” 

Michael dropped his pipe, her voice told him 
she did not look forward to this with 
any joy; he wanted to knew what had made 
her consent to it, ' 

‘s My little girl,” he said, fondly, “ it’s good 
to be pitiful and kind, but there’s one thing in 
which we ought to think of ourselves. If you 
haven't got that feeling for Mr. Cecil a wife 
should have for her husband, don’t you go and 
marry him ; it’s just sacrificing your — 
to save him a passing sorrow, and, maybe, pre- 
paring a bitter sorrow for him in the fature.” 

She shook her head weer: 

* He says he is content with what I can give 





him, Indeed, Uncle Mike, I think I can make 
him happy.” 

“And who is to make you happy?” de- 
manded Michael, quietly. 

“T have my art.” 

“You have your art now; you are free and 
untrammelled, Beatrice. Unless you love Mr. 
Cecil you are better off by far as you are. You 
will be giving up art, freedom, fame, and 
wealth for nothing. I tell you, child, you will 
be a sorrowful, disap inted 1 woman.” 

She shook her head. 

‘*T shall have my art too, I made him pro- 
mise that, and he will be happy. So few 

ple can have what they want in this world, 
nele Mike; I think to give just one the thing 
he covets must make me glad,” 

D'Arcy put down his empty pipe. 

“Tt goes against. the grain with me,” he 
said, simply. ‘‘I fear, my dear, you will regret 
spoiling your life. I’ve heard of girls marry- 

for love—for money, rank, ambition; even 
spite; but not one of these applies fo your 
match with Mr, Cecil. The more I think of it 
the more puzzled I grow. What can have 
— you into such an engagement? Tell 
me ” - 

“He wants me!” "she whispered, “and I 
think I can oa him happy.” ” 





CHAPTER XVIII. 

Ir burst upon the artistic and theatrical 
world like a thunderbolt, the news that Made- 
moiselle D’Arcy, of the Prince’s Opera House, 
was engaged to Mr. Herbert Cecil, author—of 
high family and unblemished reputation, it is 
true, but also of strictly limited means, 

“Tt must be a love-match!.”’ decided the 
world, with one voice. “With her beauty and 
talents she would surely aever throw herself 
away like that unless she were completely in- 
fatuated !”’ 

Mr. Gordon took the news almost as a per- 
sonal misfortune until Beatrice told him, in 
her simple, decided manner, that while he 
pleased she would be willing to sing for him, 
married or single . 

« But oe sae ae else to — 
that, young lady. r. may prove him- 
self jealous of his wife's society.” my 

She never blushed or smiled—if she had 
been once a month -for a year she 
could not have taken the whole affair more 
prosaically. 

“T have quite decided to remain on the 
stage. Mr. Cecil has giver! his consent; and, 
besides, you know, we shall not be married 
for ages and ages! ” 

The name laughed ; he really could not 
help it, but smothered his merriment at 
once, and said, courteously,— ~ 

“You must allow me to doubt that last 
statement. I donot think Mr. Cecil will care 
to wait long for his wife, especially as he must 
know how many men are envying him !"’ 

But Beatrice had a strange ation 
respecting the date of her wedding, She did 
not wish the bells to ring for her until they 


‘| had already chimed a marriage peal for the 


Barl and Countess of St. Olare. She could 


no preparations, no discussions. She had long 
ago repaid her debt to Mr. D'Arcy. When the 
Prince’s Opera closed at the end of July the 
little family deserted Rosebank, and returned 
to their humbler home in the OColville-road. 
For more than two months the prima donna 
would enjoy # holiday ; then she was due at a 
great con tal capital, where she would 
spend the winter. : 

Her lover came nearly mem Sana was 
just as devoted and studious of pleasure as 

ore he wrung from her that hardly won 
consent. But he was ill at ease; he seemed 


t. Clare and the Lady Elinger Law was 
given up. -¢+ 
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August was nearly over. Two whole months 
had sped away since that June Sunday 
whereon Beatrice D'Arcy confided her life’s 
happinees to Herbert Cecil’s keeping, and yet 
he seemed no whit nearer the realization of 
bis dreams, when a strange chance threw at 
his feet all that he wanted. 

It had always been taken as an established 
fact that Mr. and*Mrs, D’Arcy would accom- 
pany Beatrice abroad; they both felt instine- 
tively that she was far too young and beautifal 
to be allowed to wander in a foreign land ‘by 
herself. 

Mrs. D’Arey had never left England in her 
whole life ; but she was quite willing to make 
the sacrifice for her favourite. It wanted only 
six weeks to the night of Beatrice’s début at 
Vienna, when a stop was put to all their plans, 
all their schemes, by the sudden illness of the 
kindly musician. ” 

There was no cause for anxiety—much for 
thankfulness; given an implicit obedience to 
the medical afrection s, and in duetime he 
would be well. He had prospered so extremely 
in the last eighteen months, Mr. Gordon’s 
douceur for the introduction of Beatrice had 
been so liberal'that he bad no occasion to fear 
pecuniary difficulties. His illness had but one 
painful result—it was impossible for him to 
accompany Beatrice to Vienna! It was equally 
impossible that his wife should leave him, or 
that Beatrice should go alone. What was to 
be done? On the 11th of October the beanti- 
fcl English prima donna must appear before 
the musical world of Vienna, and here on the 
80th of August no one seemed to have the 
slightest idea how she was to get-there ! 

“There is only one thing for it,” said 
Herbert, boldly, seeing plainly how this acci- 
dent might turn to his advantage, ‘we must 
be married at once, Beatrice, and this Vienna 
expedition can be our honeymoon.” 

“« Married !’’ j 

“My darling!” he cried, hoarsely, ‘you 
have promised one day to give yourself to me 
—you have promised that I should teach you 
to love me! Heaven knows, I would not urge 
you against your wishes, but if you will come 
to me some day why not now, when our mar- 
riage would relieve your adopted parents of a 
very real anxiety?” 

“And you would take me to Vienna? ” 

“IT would take you anywhere you wished to 
go! My Beatrice, won’t you hear me? Won't 
you shorten my probation?” 

“Give me time to think,” she said, gently, 
passing one hand wearily over her temples, 
** Remember, it is my whole life you are ask- 
ing for—not a week ora day!” © 

He went out and left her sad at heart. Her 
words had brought to his mind the refrain of 
® well-known love song :— 

“« Oh love for a year, a week, a day, 
But, alas! for the love:that loves alway.” 
And his was the love that loves alway! Was 
it—could it be that when he had waited for 
ner, longed for her, aye, and sinned for her, 
she would escape him at the end? 
Beatrice referred the matter to Michael 


Arcy. 

“I did not want to be married so soon ; but 
Bertie is right. It does seem the only-way in 
which I can go to Vienna without you, After 
all, it is only hastening it by a few months.”’ 

‘And you had quite made op your mind 
that it was to be some day?” 

‘*Oh, yes! Icould not break my promise, 
Uncle Mike! I come of a race whose word is 
their bond!” 

But straightway she remembered one of 
that race whose word had not been his bond; 
and, unseen by her adopted uncle, the heavy 
tears gathered in her blue eyes, and fell in 
pearly drops upon her cheeks. 

Beatrice saw dimly that there was nothing 
to be gained from him in the way of advice or 
counsel. He thought if she was to marry Mr. 
Cecil it was as well todo so now as later on; 
but he had by no means brought himself to 
consider that marriage as a settled fact. 

With her aunt she had better success. Mrs. 
D'Arcy avowed she could not bear the idea of 





her pet’s going among them “ Austrians and 
furriners alone,” and she thought Mr. Cecil 
“would be a fine one to keep ‘em under.” 

Following out this advice—if advice it could 
be called—Beatrice stifled the: voice of her 
own heart, which pleaded for delay, and when 
her lover returned, and pleaded bis cause as 
only ® passionate, ardent lover can plead it, 
she yielded the point at once, and said 
simply,— 

“‘ Perhaps it will be for the best; only, Her- 
bert, remember from the first I never deceived 
you!” 

‘“‘T remember. And now, my darling, tell 
me when I may hope ts call you mine?” 

She mentioned a day late in September, the 
21st, and a great bustle of preparation settled 
on the little house in Colville-road. Beatrice 
would do nothing herself—not even choose a 
gown or aribbon. She left all implicitly to 
Mrs. D’Arcy, who very much enjoyed the 
business. 

The wedding was to be perfectly quiet, and 
not a single stranger guest, unless, indeed, 
Herbert should elect to have a best groomsman. 

Beatrice eschewed bridesmaids. All the 
assistance she needed in holding her gloves 
would come from the willing fingers of her 
adopted aunt. 

As to the girl herself, as the weeks flew on, 
and the wedding-day itself drew near, she felt 
almost torn in two. She felt, I say, as if she had 
two selfs, two beings, each with a separate set 
of interests, of hopes and fears. 

Beatrice, the lonely wanderer, the prima donna 
clung with tender friendship to the brave man 
who loved her so dearly ; she meant to devote 
her whole life to making him happy; but the 
other self, the orphan daughter of Lord St. 
Clare, the girl Dora Clifford looked forward 
to her wedding-day with passionate regret, 
and eyes blinded with tears, for to.her the old 
love was warm and strong still. She knew 
full well, such as it was, it would be the love 
of her life. 

One uncomfortable half-hour was inflicted 
by fate on the bridegroom-elect. One day, as he 
was sitting alone in his study, he found himself 
confronted ‘with the Har] of St. Clare. 

*€ And so you are to be married in a week, 
old fellow, and never let me know,’’ began 
Alan, in & tone of honest reproach; “ such 
friends as we have been, too! Well, I did not 
expect this of you.” 

erbert writhed. He knew the words were 
not spoken unkindly, but in all simplicity of 
cordial good faith. He knew all this, I say; 
but he also knew that he had injured Alan as 
intensely as any one man could injure another, 
and the very consciousness of this made him 
shrink from the Earl’s offered hand. 

‘* Come!” cried Alan, ‘‘ surely her influence 
has not already blotted out our years of friend- 
ship? I know your future wife has little 
regard for me; that in her eyes, from some un- 
known reason, I am a monster of iniquity, but 
that need make no difference. between you 
and me,” 

**No!” 

“ You know I was mad enough once to be- 
lieve I could win the prize all London was 
striving for. I had to yield and confess my 
failure, but I would rathergive her up to you, 
old fellow, than to any other man in the 
world,” 

His hand was still outstretched, it was im- 
possible longer to seem not to see it. So with a 
return of that Judas feeling he had felt once 
before, Herbert Cecil shook it, and then, with. 
out a word of farewell, his friend went him. 

Once more, and only ohe, were these two to 
meet again, and that meeting was not far dis- 
tant. The shadow of its gloom was on both 
their hearts then; for left alone, strong man 
though he was, Herbert Cecil buried his face 
in his hands and wept like a woman over the 
bitter treachery, the cruel perfidy, he had 
shown to his life-long friend. He regretted it 
now, but a time was coming when he would 
have given the whole world just to blot out 
that one dark epot. 





(To be continued.) 


PUT TO THE PROOF. 


_e— 
CHAPTER XXXIV, 


Vasant! slipped her hand in Mark’s, and leant 
forward in a listening attitude; her eyes shoue 
like stars, her lips parted that the quick breath 
might come more freely. And Mark, drawing 
closer, said, ‘‘My plan is to go to Germany, 
hunt up all evidences about that unfortunate 
affair of Percy’s, and see if, after all, that man 
has the power he boasts. Somehow I don’t fancy 
he has ; there may be witnesses on Percy’s side. 
It ought to have been inquired into lony ago; 
the time lost may have pat: insurmountable 
obstacles in the way. Oh! I wish yow had 
trusted me with the secret before, poor child, 
I might have spared us both much suffering. 
Tis torture to think of you in that man’s 
power ; it maddens me to think you have given 
him the right to love you. Tell me, has he 
dared to take you in his arms tokiss? If he 
has I believe I shall kill him!” 
“He has not, darling, I would not let him. 
Besides, I do not think he really cares for me ; 
he cares for the connection I can bring him; 
cares alittle for my good looks—such as misery 
has left me; cares, too, for what little fortune 
I can bring. And yet I don’t believe he needs 
it, for that German paper spoke of him as 
being wealthy enough to spend large sums in 
charity !” 
‘*Carl Gonther spend large sums in charity ? 
What humbug! Where did you glean such im- 
probable tidings, pet? Carl Gonther is known 
about town as a man who_lives up to his income. 
As to charity, the extent of his charity would be 
to throw a penny to a well-cursed beggar! Tell 
me, what made you imagine Gonther charit- 
able?” 
‘‘A German paper Rex translated te me. 
Wait a second, I will show it to you; I have it 
in my desk.” 
“Do, dear; but I am afraid it will prove 
only that the Major’s German is as bad as my 
own,” 
Vashti opened a handsome desk that stood 
on a table near her, and handed Mark the 
paper. 

He took it from her, and scanned the portrait 
eagerly. It was unmistakably Carl, but Carl 
seen through rose-coloured spectacles. 

‘I will not stop to read it now, darling, be: 
cause I cannot spare a moment from you. Tell 
me, my own dear little girl, how the time has 
passed that has faded the roses in these 
cheeks.” 

He touched her face softly ; his very touch 
seemed @ caress ; if brought back the bloom to 
Vashti’s face and the smile to her lips. 

She pressed a kiss upon the hand she loved 
so well and said, ‘*‘ Mark, can you forgive me 
and love me again?” 

‘My darling, I have never left off loving you, 
and never can; but ’tis a little hard to forgive 
your want of confidence.”’ 

“ Mark, the secret was not mine, or I could 
not have kept it from you! But for poor Percy’s 
_ you must see that we did all for the - 

t. ” 

“ For Percy’s sake as well as my own, I will 
see if I can’t do better. After to-night I must. 
not see you till I can free you from your en- 
forced engagement. For your own sake this 
will be right; and you must not let Gonther 
suspect that anyone is working against him. 
I shall settle up my business respecting my 
poor aunt’s affairs, and then start at once for 
Germany, taking with me a detective whose 
skill I can trust. Say nothing to anyone of 
our plans, but wait and hope, and try to get 
well for my sake. Ah! my darling, what 
should I do if I lost you?” 

“ Find someone worthier to love, perhaps! ” 

‘*Impossible! you know you are the one 
woman in the world to me—the only woman I 
will call wife!” 

With passionate tenderness he clasped her 
to him, raining a storm of kisses on her quiver- 
ing lips. 





Vashti felt overpowered by unexpected 
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happiness. Hope had taken root in her heart | pathy; a word will. make a baby of me, and it * Yes, itdid ; and to-night the ghost.of anold 
afresh; she had unquestioning faith in her | harts me now tocry. Kiss mo my king, | love came before me, eo woke an old pain.” 


lover’s power ; he was so strong, so true, so stead- 


fast! Her Greatheartcould not fail ; she felt as 
sure of release now ae she-had formerly done 
of defeat. She, wished she-had told Mark all 
before ; as he said, had she done 80, much 
suffering might have been spared. Bat she 
knew— 

* As gold must be ey ys 

So the heart must be tried by pain.” 

And she felt that their hearts were purified 
by the cleansing fire of suffering. As health 
would be unvalued but for sickness, happiness 
unvalued but for misery, so wowid faith and love 
lose charm were they never put-to the proof. 
Like a weary child in its-mother’s arms she 
lay with closed eyes upon ‘ber Greatheart’s 
breast. And she Se there, but the ghost of the 
bright and beantiful girl he had ag ate loved. 
Mark’s love grew into gigantic power, because 
he knew nee ated of it, and felt she depended 
upon him for happiness. 

Never in after life did either forget that 
hour of reunion—the heaven of happiness—that 
enfolded them as in a glory, lighted their lives 
for ever! 

Outside the wind howled, and the driving 
sleet beat angrily against the widow-pane, but 
there was peace within—peace that rested 
Vashti's tortured heart—tranquillized Mark’s 
stormy spirit. Tolie thus cradled in her Great- 
heart’s arms was bliss beyond compare to 
Vashti. To hold her against his heart, and 
know her his very own sgain, was worth the 
best life has to giveto Mark. 

‘Darling, I must be going, tis getting Jate. 
Miss Gilbert will return, and I'am in no mood 
for meeting even such 2a gentle stranger. I 
want to take my happiness away, and hug it 
to my heart iG Bay, ‘My love is true, my 
Vashti is my own!’ No breath must come 
between me and the image of you thats 
engraved upon my heart, I could hate the 
very air if I thoughtit could steal the sweet- 
ness your kisses have left upén my lips. ’Tis 
like wrenching my soul fcom my body to part 
from you, heart of my life, lifeofmysoul. Yet 
I must go, dear, and while your pure prayers 
speed Mark’s quest, he will have no fear of 
dailure or defeat. Wish me God-speed, darling, 
with your arms clasped so about my neek. Do 
you remember our firet parting? Tleft you'with 
the sunlight in your eyes then, and now there 
are great aching tears. You gave me a sprig of 

well; the true blue of the flower is as un- 
faded as our love, and is pressed against your 
pictured face in its case of gold. The little 
flower shall be a symbol of faith tome,and a 
talisman against evil. 

“Do you remember the old hag who pro- 
moted our acquaintance by her roguery? She 
said you should be mistrasted without cause, 
and thought false while you were as true as 
steel. It seems there can be truth even'in the 
prophecy of an evilheart. Some see Heaven's 
power in all things ; its warnings are wafted 
about us like unseen wings; we feel them, 
though invisible. And now that we are to- 
gether hope strengthens in my-heart, You will 
be my wife one day, dear. Heaven were too 
kind to mislead the trustful-heart! Promise 
to be patient, true and hopeful, and I will win 
your reward for you. Look up, sweetheart, 
that I may take away with me the reflection 
of the love-light in your eyes. Such sweet eyes 
they are, dear ; grey and misty as mountain tops 
in early morning, but with sunlight dawning 
in them; dear, true eyes, they are thelight of. 
my life. What will you do when I am gone, 
Vashti?”’ 

“Fret, lam afraid, Mark! ”’ 

‘* That you must not do; [forbid it. You be- 
long to me, and I cannot allow my property to 
be damaged. No, lady-love, you must grow 
bright and. bonny again, and not make my 
heart ache with anxiety for you.” 

“Do not trouble about me, Mark, I shall be 
well soon, now that I have seen you and know 
that you are not angry. Go, dear, while I can 


be brave and say good- bye brightly. Do not 
ouk so grieved, your moods are mine by sym- 





and I swear mo other lips blot out the 
impress of your lips. See! Iam quite calm 
and brave now; so go, and may all good go 
with you, and win the re 

Rape en oar ware — — 

e night, but t.not, for perpet 

summer in his heart, sumned by 
successful love. 


CHAPTER XXXyV. 


Wren Mark left her Vashti did not sob or 
faint, as many would have dose, but instead 
sat before the fire, flushing cranes | sean 
girlover her first bevthaten ‘er eyes shone 
like stars, -her - a stormily. 
Ah! the.great ve! What wonder- 
fal ‘power it raphe te -her to have 
breathed new life ‘i her body! The.agure 
sheen of her #atin robe | j-her white 


Glad exultant 
lite leapt within tnor, joy hed 


! 
She re name-of Gloire de |’ 


When her godmother came in, chill.and 
tired, she started in surprise at this radiant 


vision. 

‘« Vashti, have you been entertaining a feiry 
prince since I left you? Has the magic kiss 
been given that has awakened you, Undiae- 
like, to love and life? I left. you a wan, white 


women, sombré-eyed and sad! I—I find you |.emgaged to 


now: like.a dew-bathed, 
sun-kissed rose. T'ell me, my dear, who has 
been tosee yon? I am asentimental old bus- 
body, and love to receive confidencs,”’ 

Vashti knelt down beside her. godmother’s 
chair, and crossed her hands on her lap, 
saying simply, as though it explained all, “I 
haveseen Mark Frost.’’ 

‘Not muchim that, my maid. I have'seen 
Mark Frost too, yet I felt no magic:eharm 
convert me imto beauty. I ‘thought. him a 
remarkably ugly and ill-mannered young Her- 
cules. Ah! my-pet;love is blind." 

“On the contrary, godmamma ; love has the 
farthest seeing eyes imaginable! Liove is the 
sight of thesoul, the voice of the heart ! ” 

‘* Stuff, Vashti! Love is simply ia selfish 
sentiment of self glorification. Affection now 
is different ; that iscalm, steadfast, comforting. 
Away with ' your will-o’-the-wisp love; give me 
affection.” 

‘‘T have, dear, the most sinceré affection |.’ 

Miss Gilbert patted the soft cheek so near 
her own, and sighed, perhaps in memory of 
her lost youth. 

“Well well, we will not talk too much 
about love, Vashti ; but it struck’ meas hardly 
fair to your player that you should entertain 
your big bear Mark, though I must confess ‘I’d 
rather give my godchild to him than that 
handsome fop ther! ’’ 

“TI shall never marry Catl Gonther, Miss 
Gilbert; but I must not tell him so, omphemay 
find a way to make me. Tell me Where you 
have been ; you have been’out an age? ”’ 

bi) have been to your mother’s, my dear, 
and there met a lot of. old friends that I‘have 
not seen for years. There wes Mr. Rouse 
and his ter Barbara, who séems a 
sensible girl; there wasalso Major Paget, and 
the artist who painted your mother’s portrait 
so exquisitely. Mr. Rouse has'come to town 
about some law business. Ah! he has aged 
since I saw him last,:many yeats ago. He is 
agood man, Vashti—yet cael he did moa great 

{ ” 


“Oh ! Miss Gilbert, that seoms: impossible, 
I cannot believe Mr. Rouse would do anyone 
injury! ” 

‘My dear, ifea man makesia women care 
for him, then mars her life by meron 
another, he does-a woah og 
for perhaps he breaks a trusting, footer: heart, 
and candies a woman to lifelong loneli- 
ness ! ” 

Vashti looked sorry for her friend, and said, 
‘* Did this hay pen to you, dear?” 


fond of 


The elder wenne loeked ower Lane tly. 
sympathetic y yw liy ny gine said, ’ 
“Ah! m eS aa a great aching 
indeatnes 


Te aie & eee Rees 
woman's whole existence. pam, 


after so years, old and grey. We 

in se hee ip the, tas first youth. 

ell, Tam to have oc La eer 
tis eon so. I have been hard and anfor 


os she had 
Nene eit iesomst be 


rebate car 
mamma come to morrow?” 

“ Yes, dear ; and with her one you wil not 
oare tose!” 


ted 
-knew must act a part to peor dust.in 
Carl's 6 eyes, and toallow Mark's quest to go 
on unhindered, 

‘‘ Lord .dexton is expected heme in three 
oe time, dear; then I suppose I shall see 
you ” 
hare angered my an athoe' - a 

ve may step by 
Garl Gonther, and it would not be 
ae pebowe Sevese nest De mag cae | =— 
e is can be very testy, and Iam 
hima: to take his angexquietly, though I 
know in his eyes I deserve it!” 

‘Well, my dear, I tooamata leseto account 
for a sensible, trae-hearted .girl like yourself 
consenting to be engaged to one man while 
caring for another. But I will not question you. 
Whatever your fault, if has brought its own 

" par pear ghewaqen< Aael 


-meet the man who, ‘according to publie 1 ’ 


is soon to be your husband. Go to bed, q 
and keep your roses fresh for to-morrow.” 

‘“‘I wish there was:no to-morrow! I wish I 
could sleep till Mark could frees me from my 
bitter age.” 

‘‘ Wishes are useless, Vashti ; courage alone 
can uer difficulty!’ 

Miss Gilbert liked five o'clock tea ; perhaps 
because she possessed a valuable never real 
old willow-pattern cliina; a-complete set of 
ee ee tea-pot, 

t was a ttiumph of art. Then ae she 
othe water boing the and the — 
water boiling in the bright copper kettle 
was very home-like and comfortabie. Miss 
Gilbert had not gone in for-old-new upholstery, 
so her drawing-room was bright with crimson 
velvetand gold. A few-rare priate-and quaint 
mirrors adorned the walls; bright Turkey 
covered the:floor, and a herp that she 
play to ection ‘stood mm a corner 
er toa ae isweet-tone, which 
atte Eg @ pile of music on the top. 
Miss Gilbert was a comely picture herself as 
she stood in the deep bay window, chirpin, 
toa bird ‘that hopped about ins 


a ball ‘of flaxen ‘silk, fresh from the 
Miss Gilbert was ‘of ite proportions, 
plump and well preserved, soft brown hair 


neatly braided beneath’ real lace cap had 
but few silver threads; ‘her soft brown eyes 
a with excitement, and a faint fush 
her face. She wore a dress.of —_ 
aoe. coloured satin, made very plainly ; 
fact, there had been seen a sweeter ‘aa 
maid. So thought Vasbtias she entered the 
bright room, Be sw behind ‘her a train of 


brown velvet slashed with goid-coloured 
satin. Miss Gilbert lifted berhands in amaze- 
ment.at the girl's 


3 splendour. 
“Do you wish to awe your admirer into 


abject. silence by your severe our ? 
Really you dook very Scsamigrenicanmante 





but 1 dike you best i geane your straight white 
gowns, with only the bloom of your face, 
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the bronze of your hair for colour. I hear the 


carriage ; it must be your mother! ” 

She wasright. It was Lady Lexton who 
entered, accompanied by Barbara Rouse, the 
Restor, and Carl Gonther! 

“I am so glad tosee you, mamma, dear!” 
said Vashti, lifting her face to her mother’s 


lovingly. bert, and then I shall not be “pon 
Lady Lexton put her arms about her, and | the brightness of the ball,” 

said, fervently, “So am I tosee you, darling. I ** You a blot, indeed!” sail Mex. “Eumean) 

havemissed you'tertibly. Butyou look better; |-you to be a shining light, I x” 

tho quiet here has dome you good, so I amglé-| “Bab blushed, Rex wasge ; 

I spared you to Misa Gilbert as o it. See. ee pany 


Vashti gave her hand to Oarl 


Barbara, who had a J6t to#ell‘her 
field. 


ing her so kind’and ¢ 
homely way, founé 
and Ly 


ae ee 





dropped a paper at. Lady 3 's the 
time Taw youahere she-tells me you te 
ee you,” : 

“So Bdid, biit.as I could not read 


se 


German, 
it has been“en mnprofitable pene The 
artist who did that picture of you must have 
liked you immensely; it flatters you very 
much!” 

“Do you think so? I zather. like it myself. 
Will you let me have the paper, dear?” 

“ Yes, but I can’t do so now, I have lent it 
toafriend. “Wher ifis réturted I -will restore 
at. Liam — Tent‘ it, if-you ‘are ‘vexed.”’ 

‘* Not at all;‘on thecorttary, I'am flat- 


tered 1 

But Cal bit his’ lips ea ly as he spoke, 
and Vashti fancied he s troubled about 
‘the delay ; some instititt'seemed to’'warn him 
that there was mischief working against him. 
“Vashti*wondered how ft’ would alt end. 

Lady Lexton called Vashtito ‘her, saying, 
**Vashti, Tam to give a‘ fancy 
ball in a few weeks; “‘wliat will you wear? 
*Tis to be a tremendous affair. I shall go as 
~ se f — yp oe Lexton as ee 4 

x says he 8 goas' Mephistopheles, an 
Bab intends going asa nut!” 

Mr. Rotise held up his‘hand in protest, and 
said, “ Really we must ‘not wait for the ball, 
mri) esis such things are not at all inour 
ine | 


Rex made a cortical grimace at Bab, and 


said, ‘Oh ! you must-stay, sir; and I hear 
Lady Liexton inten @s' to*persuade -you to go as 
Friar John and Bab a¥ Maid’ Matiant ”’ 


Mr. ‘Rouse shook his head, and drank his 
‘tea in silence. 

Bab said that if he went home before the 
ball he ‘should 
‘see a grand aaidably for‘once in her life. 

“Of course you will ‘come, Mr.-Gonther?” 
‘said Lady Lexton. Carl bowed-and declared 
he should ‘be only ‘too @eélighted. 

“I ghall go as Faust,” he said; and if I 
‘an persuaiie Miss Paget she shall be Mar- 

rite.’’ 

Vashtismiled coldly, saying he must settle 
that with her mother, for if she had to be 
perme about.-her dressishe should not care 

0 go. 
Lady Lexton looked thoughtfal a second, 


You have.the right sort of hair, and the skirts 
of pale blue will suit-you. -Of course the dress 


coldly, tem, 
left him fo have » dhat with her olddeiend [it 
about®Balm- 


alone, for she intended to 








While the chatted, Miss Gilbewt pae- | ti 
pared to be flsssmt tesdiieienaee who, #0 


: 








shall be quite perfect! I mean to make Miss 
Gilbert come, so you must talk to her about 
her dress.”’ 

“Tf I goit will be asa woman, & 
cook, ora Lady Abbess,” sa ilbert, with 
a smile. 


* Be a Lady Abbess by all means, Miss Gil- 






















of the angel Gabriel, and fancied this man of 
such mould as flowered the plains of Heaven. 
The professor looked at his card, smiled 
such a sweet assuring smile, and said, handing 
Marka seat, ‘‘ Welcome to the Fatherland, Mr. 
Frost! Tell me, how can I serve you?” 
Mark held out his hand, which the other 
took in hearty, English fashion, and held it 
while Mark said, in his abrupt, honest way,— 
“ Mr. Gonther, I have come to ask a service 
of you in the cause of justice—a service it may 
be unpleasant for to perform ; but, looking 
at your face, w is like an open book that 
Who runs may readydado not imagine you 


a a even peoueh that duty be 

; in your own 

Pb oe 4, seen Nike *one who has 
an 


+ eying, in a voice 
t eplain ‘your mieming! Whathas my 
brother done to Geserve'so harsh a term as 


villain ?” 
“Then you tdknowledge you have a 
“Sir, I did not Amow ‘fhises would be cause 














4 tian can be rash, 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 

In one of the principal streets of a quaint 
German town, Mark Frost before-an:old- 
fashioned and imposing gabled mansion. 

His face was pale, his eyes anxious, for he 
was about to put his suspicions to the proof, 
and learn whether ornot“he could save his 
heart’s dearest from a loveless‘marriage. His 
voice was “husky, when, in good German, be 
asked the Dutch-looking servant if he could 
see Professor Gonther. % 

She ushered him into a red-tiled hall, and 
took ‘his card into a room, the windows of 
which overlooked the quay that lay at the 
back of the house. 

In a few moments the maid returned, and 
desired tho visitor to enter. 

He did so, his heart beating to suffocation. 
The rooms haa walls of dark polished wood, 
upon which were arranged tow upon row of 
dusky volumes; a bowl of old bluse delf, fall of 
early primroses, stood on a dark polished table, 
a large uncurtained window framed as a pic- 
ture, the shining water.and busy life of the 


quay, P 

a Rotors a@ writing-table which was drawn 
Glose to a cheery stood a gentleman, his 
hand resting upon the high, carved niantel- 
shelf 


Mark raised his:eyes'to ths noble face before 
him, and fairly gasped. for it was the face of 
Carl Gonther as it might have. looked— 

** Before the world had gained him, 
Before thd Lord had lost him, 
Or his soul had quite disdained him.” 

We quote Owen Meredith, with slight altera- 
tion here, because those lines’ flashed: into 
Mark’s mind as he looked at the man before 


him. 

This Carl eum had the eyes - _ paar 
spiritual anwo: expression—and the mout 
of a sensitive nat ry He wae like the Carl 
Mark knew, only in features the colouring was 
quite different. He was slighter,paler, and his 
hair of lighter hue.. As far as:brute force and 
grand physique’'went he was not-half such a 
man as that other darker, evil likeness of 
himself, but for power and greatness of ‘soul 
and genius he was a king among men. 


y” 
to disown aie Why brother sis the strongest, 


littleawild anditheadstrong, per- 
never. $ir, I insist that 
meaning ny I am, as 


or he sat down 





gimg | wi fre me ae on histhand, and Mark 
| Saw : hook exeeedingly. Mark, 
ry | Who was the:most restless of 







“men, pased the 
fin by the ‘pro- 
im pmaeipoint, said,— 

a a ‘you te'send your memory 
batk-to thelfime Herman Gonther was at the 
Uniiversity—his constant companion a young 
oo named Percy Paxton Paget.’ 

*"Yes,-I remember the lad, I liked him 
much ; he was frank and hozest, and a gentle- 
aman.’ 

‘*Then I must ask you to recall a serious 
quarrel between. those two young fellows, 
which was supposed to.end fatally for one— 
that one your brother. “Percy fied, believing 
he‘bore'the briind of Gain upon him.” 

“ Yes—pardon me for interrupting—the fault 
was not my ‘brother’s. Had the foolish fellow 
stayed to see the matter ont, as he ought to 
have done, he would have known that Herman 
was brought home to me supposed to. be dead, 
but that I, under heaven, was the instrument 
to save him. I performed a successful opera- 

ion ; and ‘his ‘betrothed fwife, with devotion 
only: known ‘to a-true woman, nursed him back 
to fife. Then we were shocked to hear Percy 
had gone*to- his lest judgment, believing him- 
self a-murderer. ‘We were all grieved at that, 
and I wished to write to the boy’s mother and 
explain all; bat Herman sensibly suggested 
that I might be the first to bring evil tidings 
of the dead, and so pain’a bruised heart afresh ; 
so we leftthe matter undisturbed. The affair 
was hushed up, believed an accident ;and when 
Herman went to England he promised to hunt 
the Pagets up and show his forgiveness—if bof 
should know ‘of the disaster—by a true’ 
manly friendship, but it was long ere I heard 
ofshim, “He Joved'play, and, I-fear, had ‘been 
led from ‘his proper “path. When I did hear 









os be 






from him he'was-a suecessful actor.” 

“And engaged’ to marry Peroy’s sister, 
Vashti Paget, I suppose! That is the Jast 
news of him.” 


room there, the only woman Herman loves, or 
will be itte€d to marry. She may hear 
you, and it will break’ her heart—poor, trustful, 
simple girl !’’ : 

Mark started, for thefolding door flew open, 
anda lJady stood before*them. She was not 
beautiful, but bad great, trusting, violet eyes, 
and hair the colour of ripe corn; she was 
dressed in some soft, deep, ——— stuff, 
that was fashioned to fit her rounded figure 
to perfection, plain euffsand collar of snowy 
linen lay back from her fair throat and arms. 





Somehow, as him, he thought 


In ‘her hand she held some lace work, the 
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[YoU WOULD NOT SHIRE UNMASKING A VILLAIN, EVEN THOUGH IT WERE YOUR OWN BROTHER.”] 


needle suspended as though she had been 
about to stick it into the soft fabric. 

The professor started forward, exclaiming,— 

“‘ Daisy, my darling, do not believe another 
against Herman; if we fail him, where can we 
look for faith? Go away, dear; leave me to 
deal with this matter.”’ 

The lady smiled, but did not attempt to go 
back to the pretty parlour Mark could see 
through the opened door. 

‘“‘ Thanks, dear Carl, for trying to spare me 
this trial, but I am not wholly unprepared ; 
@ woman’s heart has instincts, mine has not 
misled me. Speak on, sir, I.am interested in 
your story. Does the lady love the handsome 
player?” 

**No—a hundred times no, madam! He 

ained her promise only by trading on het 
mn For Percy Paget did not die, and Herman 
Gonther knew it, so he hunted him down, 
tracked him to his mother’s home, and sailing 
under a false flag—for he pretended to be Carl, 
not Herman, He is a splendid actor,as you 
know, perhaps, and acted the part of the 
avenging brother to perfection. First he asked 
for money, only ; then when he could repay 
that he did so, and claimed as price of his 
silence a wife whose 7 and high connec- 
tion would open to. him the golden gates of 
high society. You can imagine how easy it 
was to work upon a loving woman’s fears | 
Murder is an awful charge to bring. against 
a man. Well, to cut a. long story short, 
Herman allowed Percy to escape, and claimed 
his wife, and unless we return to confound his 
cruel: schemes she will be his wife; and I love 
her better than my life—ah! and my love is 
returned. This paper gave me the first clue, 
for I could not credit the Carl I knew with the 
noble deeds described here.” 

Quite cold and apparently unmoved, the girl 
called Daisy took it and passed it to her 
guardian—for such he was. Then she said, 
candidly, — 

“Sir, I sympathise with you. I am the 





woman who was. the unfortunate subject of 
that disastrous quarrel, but_I am thankful to 
say I did not deserve the evil spoken of. The 
Good Shepherd, who careth for sheep lost in 
the wilderness, watched over me, and guarded 
me from the evil Percy believed Herman had 
plotted against me. This good man believed 
the best of me, which Herman confirmed on 
what he believed his death-bed, and I was 
taken out of temptation into this haven of re- 
fuge, a good man’s home. Here we worked 
together, and ‘won Herman back from_ the 
very gates of death. Gratitude, and a.whole- 
some dread of his brother, made Herman do 
me the honour of, betrothal, and here I am 
treated as though I were really the player’s 
wife. While hearing your account of him I can 
thank Heaven things have not gone farther 
with us!” 

Mark looked at this cool-spoken, self-con- 
tained girl with amazement. In answer toher 
speech he could only bow, and send an appeal. 
ing glance at the professor, who was looking at 
Daisy as one who sées an unexpected sight. 
He appeared dazed; his lips were white, his 
eyes wild, and he trembled as one who looks 
upon @ bliss. too precious to be believed real. 

“* Sir,” hé'said to Mark, who stood awkwardly 
before him, “leave us for a few hours; I am 
upset. I cannot call reason to bear, upon this 
strange story. Return to us in, an hour, and 
we will make arrangements to compass your 
wishes.” 

Mark took his hat and retreated bowing, and 
mentally wondering how that girl could. so 
calmly resume her lace-work.afier hearing 
such a startling account of her betrothed, 

‘‘Smooth runs the water where the brook is deep.” 


When Mark had ‘gone, the professor paced 
the room a few seconds in ‘silence, then 
pausing, with his hand on the back of the chair 
Daisy occupied, said, in a shaken voice, look- 
ing - at her white neck beneath its flaxen 

raids,— 





“You have taken this last cruel blow calmly, 


Daisy. You hear of your. lover’s falsehood, 

et you neither faint or fail before it, but stand 

ly up; defying fate to work you injury! Is 

it that you are too cold to love, too passive to 

resent? Tell me, child, the meaning of this 
strange tranquillity?” 

“It means, sir, that I do not love your 
brother ! ’” 

The lace fell unheeded to the floor, two white 
hands were about his,arm, a face all 
flushed.with feeling ; and a pair of unabashed, 
yas nme eyes, were li to his as she 
Sal a 

“Oh! sir, do you think a woman livin; 
under the shelter of an angel’s wing wou 
willingly leave it for bitter, degrading bondage, 
to one unworthy to have been born by the 
same mother? Oh! ’tis incredible that an 
angel and a demon could have been born of one 
woman! Sir, I have seen your life—’tis that 
of asaint! You live only todo good ; your days 
are set to heavenly music ; your noble wor. 
blossom about you, the fairest flowers of the 
earth. -You are to mea ian spirit; I live 
only to please Bho It was your wish that 
Herman and I should be man andwife. ._Eyen 
now, if you command it, I will carry out the 
contract. But as you are strong be merciful; 
ask me to do anyti but leave you. If you 
drive me out of your life I shall wither like a 
flower without the sunshine. Your breath.is 
to me as the air of heaven. I ask only to.be 
allowed .to live on here—your sister, your 
friend, one. whose blessed privilege itis to be 
of some humble use to you. Say, oh! my 
master ! say you will not send me away: because 
I could not keep Herman’s love?” 


(To be ‘continued.) 





To do‘an ill action is base; to do a good one 
which involves you in no danger, is nothing more 
than common; but it is the property of a 
truly good man to do great and good things, 
though he risk everything by it, i 
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ALL FOR THE BEST. 


> 
CHAPTER I. 
LILIAN’S LOVER, 

‘* T gay, Lily, I wish you'd invite Rose Langley 
to come and pay usa visit. It’s awfully slow for 
me now you and Lancaster spend so much 
time together.” 

Lilian Northbrook blushed, but ignoring the 
— part of her brother’s remark, she re- 
piled,— 

“ Rose Langley isn’t a nice girl, Philip |” 

‘\That’s where you and I differ,” said the 
young man, with a light la’ “I think her an 
uncommonly ~ nice girl. But, perhaps, you 
= afraid of Lancaster falling in love with 

er.’ 

His sister’s proud, beautiful lips curved with 
scorn as she replied, disdainfully,— 

“ Rose Langley is about the last woman in 
the world of whom I should think of being 
jealous ; the idea is simply preposterous ! ” 

“Tn that case you can have no reasonable 
objection to inviting her here!” 

Bat Philip always got what he made up his 
mind to have, and the present case proved no 
exception to the general rule. After a little more 
worrying on his , Lilian promised to tell 
their er what she proposed to do’; and if he 
made no objection, she would then invite Rose 
to Hazelwode. : 

“Please yourself, my dear!” replied Colonel 
Northbrook, when the invitation was mentioned 








to him ; ‘‘I suppose girls always will want the 
society of other girls.” 

Later in the evening Wilfred Lancaster 
looked in, as was his wont, and was. received 
coldly by the colonel, though warmly enough 
by the young people. . ’ oe 

In point-of fact, the master of Hazelwode did 
not approve of Lancaster as’ a* suitor for 





Lilian’s hand, and when his‘consent to their 


engagement was asked he had very decidedly 
refused it. 

But the state of discomfort into which even 
he himself was plunged after this decision was 
announced, and the terrible effect that it had 
upon Lilian’s health, induced him to. con- 
sent to a compromise; his refusal was with- 
drawn, and Wilfred was allowed to visit the 
house on condition that there should be no 
recognized engagement until he should be in a 
position to provide for a wife. 

Had the colonel been a rich man, and able to 
spend several months of the year in London, 
he would, no doubt, have found amusement 
enough for. himself; but money was not a 
plentiful commodity with the master of Hazel- 
wode, and though helived in a good house and 
owned a farm or two, he could call very little 
beyond this his own, with the exception of his 
half-pay. 

His only son, Philip, had been something of a 
disappointment. He had failed to pass his 
examination for a direct commission in the 
army,and now he was trying toslip in through 
the militia. 

Lilian inherited a hundred a-year from her 
mother, and her undoubted, beanty fully 
justified her father’s ambitious hopes on her 
behalf, and he quite expected that she would 
marry a man of good position in the county. 

‘‘ I shall not see you for a week or two,” said 
Wilfred Lancaster, as he held Lilian’s hand in 
his own during the few brief moments they 
were alone together just before his, departure, 
“I go to London to-morrow, and I shall have 

assed through the ordeal of my examination 
es I return, I carry~your good wishes 
with me, Lily, I know.” 

“Yes; I hope you will succeed for both our 
sakes,’’ she replied, earnestly. 

‘* You will marry me, and go out to India 
with me if I succeed, won’t you, Lily, darling?” 
asked Wilfred, as he clasped her in his arms, 

“Yes, I will,’ she replied fondly ; “‘ nothing 
shall prevent me.” d 





cl 
J | | i, 


AND FLED.] 


A rapturous kiss followed, then he released 
her from his embrace, and took his leave. He 
walked slowly and thoughtfully towards the 
small house in which he and his mother re- 
sided, and was nearing his destination, when 
suddenly he heard the sound of footsteps, and 
likewise @ woman’s voice in mingled expostula; 
tion and entreaty. The next instant, Milly 
Dartwell, the daughter of a small farmer, came 
up to him, panting for breath. 

‘“‘ Oh, help me! pray help me! ’’ she gasped, 
and then r izing him, she added, ~<a onal 
cally, “ Mr. caster, may I walk by your 
side till we come to your house? I’ve been 
dreadfully frightened by a man over there.’’ 

‘* Certainly, come along with me. But who 
is the man that has frightened you? Do you 
know him ?”’ 

‘‘No,” she replied, with evident reluctance ; 
but he judged by her tone that she did know 
the man in question, and. had probably come 
out to meet him, though she did not care to 
mention his name, 

‘ It’s very late for you to be out alone!” he 
rdmarked, as they walked along together. 

“‘ Yes, itis,” she replied, promptly. ‘‘I’d been 
over to Inchcliff farm to tea, and I didn’t come 
away till late, and I wouldn’t let them send 
anybody with me; and the walk wasso pleasant 
that I forgot how the time was slipping by. But 
I'll be all right now—I’m glad I met you, sir !.”’ 

‘Perhaps it was fortunate,” he replied, 
coldly, and the next moment he wished his 
companion in any spot under heaven but by 
his side; for a horseman coming along the 
road recognized him and her, though to make 
quite sure of his man he called out,— 

** Good-night, Lancaster ! ’’ 

‘** Good-night, Raymond!” was the answer. 

Then Edgar Raymond went on his way, and 
Wilfred Lancaster quickened his pace till he 
reached his mother’s gate. 

* You will be quite safe now, Miss Dart- 
well,” he said coldly, lifting his hat. “TI don’t 
think I need offer to see you any further!” 
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“No, sir, I am all right now, thank you; it 
was very kind of you to let me come with you 
so far, and I'm mighty obliged, I’m sare.” 

And Miss Milly —— her head and felt thas 
she had been exceedingly satitioal. 

When he entered J hotise, however, he 
found his mother waiting for lim. 

She was fallef hope and fear for@he futare 
of her boy, who was ell that sttediad hed to 
live for since the death of which 


had oceurred soon after 
OBAPTER I. 
‘ROSE SEER BER WED. 
osx Laweuer has. “at Hazelwods @ 
‘week, and a conan ore” 
Colonel North and 


: and 
feels it, and, WOrs® than oo pone 1 


to check the currents it 
On the arrival of the young 
seemed to consider that #he had ‘eon 


for his amusement, and that he bad w perfect. 
right to monopolize her time and attention. 

Bat.Miss Rose was ofa very different way of 
@hinking. 


In the drat place sho recogtiined the desiza- | 
bility of being on vi ot tee sith tien 
ane oa aene her vauity to carry her 


so fer.as to make another woman feel herself 


certain that she could ifomd her 

and in the next ' to 
stand well with the Colonel Aud in 
this she 


If excursion propos or 1 any 
any were 
little ocnoustion enendial 


lock her small, white-hands over. a, she woul 


“ How do you do?” she said, giving him 
her hand carelessly, and withdrawing it a 
it had rested in his own for barely a 
come over to play lawn-tennis?” — 
‘oame to see von he replied, re- 








ly: She wauild have dis- 

ee that should seem to 
ther lover ; and she knew 

well to ‘attach much im- 


arm, and looking up to his face/as a of scandal he might cir- 


were pleading for a kiss, would say, “Do 
let us go,” or, ‘‘do let us stay,” as the case 
— be, in a tone that was altogetherdrresis- 
tible. 

Lilian stood, a few weeks after Rose’s 
arrival, ‘and watéhed a group inthe 

There was Rove Ivan; » with ‘her yellow 
curly ‘heir, ‘ber round eyes, ‘pink and 
white complexion, and petite, doll-like form, full 
of vivacity, and apparently thinking that her 
whole bueineas in Hfe was to amuse and be 
amused. And Colonel Northbrook, tall, stately, 
handsome, with his’brown eyes and dark Mi 
brows, presenting such « singalar contrast to 
the silvery whiteness of his moustache and 
beard, every inch a soldier, ~ his son 
Philip look like a mere‘stri by his side— 
though he, in his way, was handsome. 

The most ungaitly of the quartette was 
Edgar Raymond@, one of the largest landowners 
in the neighbourhood: “He was as tall as 
Golouel Northbrook ; but ‘he was stout, with-a 
lumpy heaviness about him that reminded you 
unpleasantly of one of his own prize cattle. 
His hair was red, bis complexion was florid, 
and his features were coarse; while he was 
loud:and noisy in his talk and aggressive in 
his manners—though, like @li*bullies, he-was at 
hearta most pitifal coward. From his boy- 
hood he had been an avowed admirer of 
Lilian Northbrook; but he dad never,-at any 
time, found’ favour i in her sight, and, therefore, 
she never considered that he chad»any 
for complaint when, despite her father's 
frowns, she showed a marked:and determiued 
preference for Wilfred Lancaster. 

Edgar Rayntond thought otherwise, low- 
ever, aad he cherished a m hatred 
towards hie rival, that only needed a fitting 
opportunity for showing itself. 

Despite Miss Langley’s ae and her 
evident desire to. pleases the youngsquire's 
— ae ot log orentatee windows 
of onse, and at cal sight of 
Lilian.in the drawing-room, he wine his “hat 
and advanced towards her. 

Divining his intention, however, and feeling 
@ great aversion toa téte-a-téte with her -per- 
sistent admirer, our heroine stepped out from 
the French-window and came to meet him. 


Bat Colonel Northbook, ever anxious to find 
some flew in the man whom his daughter 
loved, asked,— 

« When did you meet Lancaster with widow 
Dartwell's lass?” 

“Tuesday night of last week,” was the 
He here that night!” fverpoued 

“He was ‘here rs 
ae. “You musi have’ made a mistake, 

mond. 

“Oh | laidn’t make any mistake,’"laughed 
the other ; ** for I ke to him, and > 
answered ‘me; and “Milly Dartwell was 
close to “his sifle. P'raps he’d been seitins 
good-bye to her:” 

“What time was this?” asked the Colonel, 


“A quarter té eleven o'clock. “I know, for I 
looked at my watch when'I’4 passed them!” 

Lilian ‘glanced at her “brother, and as vena 
eyes met her proud ‘lip curled with contempt 
‘for the man who had’ acted “as spy upon 
neighbour. 

“TI have not the least doubt that ‘he met 
this girl by a ‘would never ‘have 
occurred to me to notice, or to remember-any- 
‘thing of the kind.” 

Philip said this in-such « tone that 
—thick-skinned as he was—felt the ‘Sueer, and 
‘determined to Re Gs ay ‘him ottt'for it. ‘ 

So fining Lilian was even more'cold 
on fea foo subject, and turning to 
usual, he ¢ subject, an rning { 
ee By the ‘Td meet fc rgotten to 

“ By the way, a c give 
my mother’s messkge. She wants to know ‘if 

ou’ll all come over to us one afternoon this 

week, and stay to dinner.” 

r you, but we are engaged ‘for*to- 
OM a. 7 Saturday, and to day is Thursday,” 
said Lilian, promptly. “‘ Give my‘love to your 
mother, and tell her it is impossible,” 

* Well, you can come Cver one sy next 
week cif you's re Awe this, can’t you?” 

**I’ve'got ever so\man 

eons I should like to — Miss 2 
and I bought a dancing bear the‘other 
he’s such a comical fellow!” 

‘* I suppose you and he are very good friends, 





bebe 





eel,for her quick2ear ‘had 


ugh 
in life was centred«im 





aren’t you? ”’ asked Lilian, with such a glance 
at her brother that he could scarcely repress 


his laughter. 

“ Yes, rather but ba a a oe ghar} 
fellow m obliged -ohained, an 
te Gagehave » tonne re 
ee ate see him!” 












adlecided change in-him was desirable 
mother to admit,‘and 
would yet 


even 
she ig to the hope 
work it. 

When the Colonel ny he would come 
to the Hall on the follo y, Raymond 
took it for granted that the offiers would come 
likewise, and soon after this he went away. 

Who is Mr. Lancaster; of whom Mr. Ray- 
mond was speaking to-day?” asked Rose of 
Philip the evening of the same day. 

** He is a friend of ours.” 

se 1 he engaged to be married to yoursister ?”’ 

‘6 Yes,” 

‘‘And Mr. Raymond wants to marry her, 
doesn’t he? ” 

“Ah!” with a long-deawn sigh. 
nice to be Lilian! ” 

“ How? Do you'think itwould be nice to 
have:a mountain of coarse selfishness like 

dndeve with you?” 

“ Obono ! but it*must be nice to have lots of 


‘* How 


ns wanting you to marry them) musn’t it 


a don’t ‘snow. Shall I'tell you of some- 
one ws I I think, wants to marry you,”-and he 
clasped ‘his arm round her waist. 

Butsheslippell ‘from ‘his-embrave: like an 

esught the sound 
of the slow, ee of mann 
next instant she'was by’ his.side, telking to him 
while she hung on his arm, ‘and looked up.into 


his face as@ho' Ty i pe ge ra 
OHAPTER Ill. 
‘oH BEAR! THE BEAB!’” ~ 


Tue -visit to Raymond Hall has been paid, 
and Lilian ee of intense, ‘thank- 
fulness when they retarn to Hazelwode and she 


finds & letter 


awaiting her. 

She thrusts it inside the bosom of her ‘dress, 
anil se soon as she can doso she slips away to 
her own room to read the ober 

ett aah > ee erent ere Ay 


Dd. 
letter, she bad to listen ‘olan tay 
mond’s jokes, which were mot always 
fined, and to vondole with his m 
many subjects, even though she: 
consent to the remedy, 


all-powerful 
For Lilian yer 
Hall eave. the —y 


th 


iat 
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feminine portion of the party became very 
genuinely afraid of the vicious creature. 
Lilian had seen the mansion and its con- 
tents many times, therefore she had very little 
interest in it; but the sight of the-fine old Hall 
had a very matked effect upon Rose Langley. 
To be miistress of such a as this was 
what she had longed for and dreamed of, and 
though, when she looked at Edgar, she could not 
but feel that he was a serious drawback to the 
prospect of enjoyment. Still she felt that 
it might even be possible to put up with him 
asa husband, provided Raymond was her 


home. 

That she could win him she bad but very 
little doubt, even though he wae so infatuated 
with Lilian ; and Miss Rose was now trying to 
make up that variable quantity she called her 
mind to decide that this should be her pur- 


Se. - 
mn I shall marry Raymond or Colonel North- 
brook,” she mused, as-she arranged-her yellow 
curls the next morning before the glass, ‘and 
I can’t make up my mind which I'll have. The 


colonel is the handsomer of the twoand the , 


nicest by far; but then he is old, and I don’t 
believe he is half as rich as Mr. Raymond. I 
wonder'which Lilian wouldJeast approve of. I 
should like to mortify her if I. eoul@ do'so 
safely. She gives herself such airs, and 
takes such high moral. ground on‘every con- 
ceivable subject, that she makes me feel'small 
in spite of myself. Yes, I should like totake 
the conceit out of her a bit.” 

It was in this frame of mind that she went 
down to breakfast and found Lilian radiant, 
the Colonel placidly amiable and self-con- 
tented, ‘and ‘Philip with a frown on his face 
that looked like a thunder-cloud. 

Rose seemed to take no notice of what wa® 
going on, but chatted away like a magpie, ask- 
ing the most ‘direct questions about places and 

and sometimes startling Lilian out of 


the intoxicating happiness that filled ‘her | 
heart. 


‘‘Phen Mr. Raymond is really the richest 
man-about here?” she asked, as she helped 
herself to a second egg. 

“ Yes! I suppose he is!” replied ber host. 

“ What is his income?”’ 

“J never asked himn myself; do 
much wish to know?” with asmile. 

“Oh, no! I was only wondering; bat what 
are we going to doto-day? Ishould like to 
go for a ride.” 

“Very well, Go'so! Philip and Lilian will 
no doubt go with you!” 

“Tam not going ont this morning!” said 
i quietly. ‘‘Ihayemany things toattend 


you very 


Rose pouted. .. 

She loved to tyrannise and to make the con- 
venience of others yield to her own whims, and 
she now said in a ecaxing, though half fretiul 
tone,— 

“Oh! you might gofora ride with me, Lily! 
I shan’t be here long! ” 

“No! I cannot go this morning,” was the 
decided reply ; “‘ but Philip will go »with ‘you, 
won’t you?” to her brother. 

“‘ Of course I will!” was-the ‘ready answer. 

* Where shall we go, Rose?” 

“I don’t know!” was the discontented 
response. 

“ Twant Lily and your father to go too!” 

And»she looked appealingly to the Colonel. 
She had succeeded in ‘getting him to accept the 
invitation to Raymond ili 
was to it, and she-now thoughtto exercise her 
power again with the same result as before. 

** Yest I'll go wiih you if'you wisi?” ‘said 
her host, reluctantly. 

He was not very fond of riding, and he had 
this morning received-a batch of new maga- 
zines, which he was vety anxious to dip into. 

But he could not resist the pleading, pretty 
face, and he consoled himself with the thought 
that the magazines. would keep, 

“And, Lily! 2ow your father is coming 
you’ll come too, won’t you?” and Rose 


Langley so far forgot herself as to allow the 
triumph she felt'to shine in her eyes. 

Lilian met the glance for ® secon and only 
dimly read its meaning, butshe replied coldly, 
and not withont’ some surpri 

‘No! Miss Langley, I have to intlination 
for riding this morning.” 

Rose bit her lip and ‘went on with her break- 
fast ; getting her ow: way with évetybody was 
not such a véry easy matter ‘after all. 

As soon as breakfast was overt the horses 
were ordered and the trio statted—Rose look- 
i ettish in her low-ctowned hat, 
red wing in it, and her tightly- 


’ 


ing very coqu 
with a bright 
fitting habit. 

It- was almost time for luncheon when they 
returned, and found Lilian in‘the gurden with 
Wilfred Lancaster walking by her side. 

There was ho need to ask whiy she had 
declined to ride, nor why she looked: so bright 
and happy; and Rose wondered at the change 
she saw in her young hostess, and asked her- 
self if being in love could make sacha mar- 
vellous intprovement in herself. 

But ‘when she looked @t Wilfred she felt 
| that he was a man fitted to win a woman's 
; heart, and she became silent and thoughtfal. 
| She had envied Lilian her , caltn, 
\"amd ‘queehiy beauty, and the quiet, self-con- 
| tained dignity, that was*so unlike her own 
} effusive, restless ‘selfsconsciousness ; but now 
| Bhe felt that, above all, she envied her the man 
| whose loves he had won. 
| Wilfred himself'took no more notice of Rose 





than eomtmon politeness necessitated. He 
‘was glad to get back to Lilian, to tell her of 
his-hopes ‘and fears, and to-san himself in the 
sunshine of her smiles while she gave him her 
love and sympathy. 

But Rose could not be quiet for any length 
of time, and her incessattt craving for admira- 
tion made her'try to win’ more than‘a passing 
| tribnte from Wilfred. 
| In this, however, she quite failed, for Wilfred, 

was blind to her charms, She ‘was a type of 
| woman that he did not like, and that nothing 
| could have induced ‘himte-admire, 
| ‘The young: man ‘stayed’ to luncheon, and 
| loitered about for the best-part of the after- 
noon—when he went away,seoming to takeall 
| the sunshine of the day with him. 
| Very slowly the rest of the hours dragged 
| dlong, for Colonel Northbrook and his son were 
| todine atthe Rectory this evening—the rector, 
| being a bachelor, had no Indies among his 


guests. 

Lilian sat placiiily sewing; ‘her ‘heart was 
| full of happiness, and she needed no external 
| circumstances to amuse er interest her. 

But Ross was-excited and restless. 

She could settle herself to'nothing. 

For a few minutes'she would be at the piano, 
playing wildly and’ recklessly ; then‘she threw 
herself upon-a couch, todk-up'a novel, and tried 
to read. 

Of this also she soon grew tired ; and finding 
that Lilian was too much absorbed'in her own 
thoughts andher own wotk to trouble her. 
self‘at all about her, sawtitered off to ‘her 
room. 

“Toan’t imagine whathias’tome'over me,” 
she exclaimed fretfully, as she stood by the 
open window and tooked out'upon the trees 
and fields on which the grey shades of evening 


were falling, ‘I feel as*though I ‘had quick. | 


silver in my veins; I must go outfor along 
walk. I suppose it’s of no use asking Lilian to 
go with me.” 


She was silent for a fow minutes; fen she | be 


uttered-a low mocking laugh as ‘she said,— 

“*No, she is much too proper’to go without 
@ servant at our’heels, or~her father or 
brother to tus, ‘Bat Imean to havea 
ran for all that, so I shall-go alone.” 

In pursuance of this determination she ptt 
on a dong; dark-coloured ulster, took*the red. 
wing out-of: her low-crowned riding hat, thus 
divesting herself of every bit of colour ; then 
she tied on a lace veil that, though it completely 
hid her features; did not cover her bright, 
golden hair. 


** Now the Colonel himself wouldut’recognize j youthful beauty, but she was proud-looking 








mé,”’ she thought, complacently, when she 
had finished dressing ; “ and I mean to go and 
have a lock at the house the Lancasters live 
in. I know where it is, but I never took an in- 
terest in it before to-day.”’ 

She knew the ways of Hazelwede by this 
time, ‘and thus could let herself out by one of 
the witidows on the ground-floor, and, crossing 
a very narrow bit of shrubbery, could make 
her way intoa plantation from whence she 
could get out into the high road. 

She had no fear of being recognized, and 
even if she‘had met her host or his son she 
would not ‘have cared, for she could 
readily make some pretty excuse for her 
efratic conduct; and they, she felt sure, would 
belisve anything she told them. 

But she only mot a few rustics, one of 
pe who looked like a farmer, as he passed, 
said,— 

*“Good-night, Milly!” 

““Good-night !” ‘she responded, for she 
realized, intuitively, the mistake he had 
mate, 

She had been told she was very like 
Milly Dartwell, the belle of Witheram, and 
it was certain this man at least had mistaken 
her for that ‘young person. 

Certain of huving concealed her own identity 
Rose became a little reckless, and walked 
along, jauntily, until she reached the village, 
when she before the window of the large 
shop in whith drapery, grocery, cheese, 
butter, and various articles too numerous to 
mention, were all ethibited for sale. 

“TI think Ill bay something in|case I find 
myself in want of an excase!’’ she thought. 

Then she went into the shop, and asked for 
a of white tulle. 

he assistant at the drapery counter was a 
stra ‘to the place, and as yet knew very 
‘few of his ‘muster’s customers, ‘But he was 

anxious to do as ‘much business as pos- 
sible, and he brought out Jaces and ribbons 
wherewith to tempt her while she sat listening 
to the conversation of a couple of women, who 
‘were hidden from her view by ‘a pile of coloured 
flannels and similar goods that stood in the 
middle of the shop, and divided'the: provision 
from the clothing department. 

‘*You"take my word for it, Milly Dartwell 
won't come to no good ; she’s got too many 
strings to her bow, she have,” sald-the first 
woman. 

“Lor, now, I never heetd ‘she was ‘keeping 
company with nobody!” responded her com- 








on, 

“ No, I dare say not ; that would be straight 
énough, but she goes to mest a man in & velvet 
coat that paints pictures. dou’t come 
horest like to her mother’s house, but meets 
her on the'sands, and ‘by the cliffs, and that’s 
not the only one'!” 

* Baw !-you don’t say so!” 

“Tdo'say it, hough. Shé’s been trapesing 
wbout with Mr. Lancaster, and with Squire 
Raynrond,-and two or ‘three others Tike ‘em, 
and if she don’t come to grief well my name 
ain’t Martha Jukes!” ~~ 

But Rose could’ not stayto hear any more, 
and-ae slrewalked ‘out of the shop she heard 
one of the women exclaim in a tone of dis- 


meay,— 

Saw Mrs. Jtikes, there she is!” 

‘T seem to bear-a strong resemblance to a 
very disreputable young person!” thought 
Rose, as she walked along. ‘‘I wonder if 
she is really as bad as they make her out to 

? ” 





A short walk brought her outside Rock 
, in Which the Laucasters lived. 

Night had'set in by this‘time, and the lamp 
in‘the small drawing-room ‘had been lighted, 
‘tho’ lind had been only partially drawn, 
hand standing outside the low garden wall 
she cotild’ses the ovcupants of the room dis- 
tinctly. 

tf Lancaster sat facing the ‘window while 
her’son was her, handsome profile 
refiseted upon the Diind, 

The ‘mother still retained much of her 
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and even stern, and she seemed to be talking 
very earnestly as she took some papers out of 
a small box that stood on the table, and open- 
ing them, handed them to her son. 

“I wish I knew what they are talking about,” 
thought Rose. “I could almost believe that 
she is telling him something about his family 
that he never knew before. She looks like a 
woman who had once occupied a good position 
in the world, and he is certainly the hand- 
comest man I ever saw.” : 

Thus she mused while the conversation of 
which she could not hear a word was being 
carried on between mother and son. 

“IT am glad I did not know this before,” he 
said, as he refolded the papers and handed 
them back to his mother. “If I had thought 
there was any possibility of my getting any- 
thing that was not won by my own exertions 
I fear I should not have werked as I have 
done, but in seeking for the shadow should 
have lost the substance ; and, after all, itis but 
a chance.”’ 

‘* Merely a chance!” acquiesced his mother, 
“and I believe that what has happened has 
all been for the best. Your father’s uncle may 
not have been as rich as was reported, or he 
may have given his money away or have left 
it to strangers. The chances were s0 small that 
I thought it best to ignore them altogether. 
If I tried to discover your father’s relatives 
I should not have been able to @ducate you ; 
and my reason for coming to live in this place 
was that you might be able to attend Bent- 
ham’s grammar-school, which Ihad heard was 
one of the most famous in En d. .My 
means were so natrow that I could not spare 
any money for inquiries.” 

“TI can quite understand that,” he. replied, 
with a smile; “ but if ever I have any money 
to spend I will try to hunt up some of my 
father’s relations ; and now I think Ill take a 
stroll and smoke a cigar. I feel restless after 
what you have told me.” 

* Yes, I feared it would have that effect, and 
it was my principal reason for not speaking on 
the subject until your examinations were 
over.” 

“Tonly want to familiarise my mind with 
the idea ; I shan’t be long.’’ 

And so saying he kissed his mother on the 
foreheed, and a few minutes afterwards he 
walked out of the house, 

He did not see the shrinking e by the 
wall, but made direct for the shore, Rose 
silently following him. 

They had proceeded in this manner a short 
distance, the girl well in the rear, and they 
were descending a steep pathway leading to 
the sands when Rose thought she heard a 
singular sound that the boom of the breaking 
waves on the shingle could not drown. 

It was the clank of a chain. 

The sound seemed to come from one side 
of the cliffs that at this part were covered with 
stunted trees and low underwood, and sloped 
i ag the steep, rugged path that led to the 

ach. 

Rose stood still and listened. 

The sound was repeated; it seemed to be 
coming near, and now she could see, scarcely 
thirty yards off, two small fiery eyes. 

In an instant the horrible truth flashed 
upon her mind, and with a wild shiek,—* The 
bear! the bear!” she turned and fled. 





CHAPTER IV. 
GATHERING CLOUDS. 


Teron lent swiftness to Rose Langley’s 
feet, and in an incredibly short space of time 
she reached Hazelwode, entered by the glass 
door which she had left open—though she took 
good care to close it now—and stole quickly, 
though noiselessly, up to her own room, 

Everything was as she had left it: no one 
had been in the room since she went out of it; 
and now rapidly but methodically she divested 
herself of her ulster, folded it up, and replaced 
it in the trunk where until this night it had 
lain since she came from London. 





Her next step was to replace the scarlet 
wing in her riding-hat, to put away ber gloves 
and veil, and then she stood before the look- 
ing-glass pale and panting, her heart beating 
wildly, and all the doli-like prettiness gone 
from her face. 

‘* How white I am!” she thought, “and how 
my heart beats! What an awful thing it must 
be to live in countries where wild animals 
wander about at nights! I wonder if that 
dreadful bear has done any mischief to any- 
body? . I ought to give an alarm, I know; bat 
if I do I shall betray myself, and everybody 
will be wondering why I wasin such a place 
alone and at such atime! Besides, somebody 
else is sure to meet the creature! .Perhaps it 
is caught by this time. Mr. Lancaster, I know, 
must have heard my shriek! No, I will be 
silent ; “ee I am obliged to speak I will say 
no ” ‘ 

Having come to this decision she threw her- 
self on a couch at the foot of the bed, and, 
fearing to trust. herself in the company of 
others lest she should betray her agitation, 
she closed her eyes as though she were 


asleep. 

She had not taken this precaution a minute 
too soon, for almost immediately afterwards 
Lilian Northbrook tapped at the door and 
came into the room, 

‘“‘Oh, here you are!” she said, as Rose 
opened hereyes. ‘I was wondering what had 
become of you. Aren't you well?’ 

“No; my head aches,’ was the reply. 

“Can I get you anything to relieve it?”’ 

“No, thaik you. I daresay I s be 
ner in the morning; and I think I to 


“Papa and Philip have just returned from 
the Rectory,” said Lilian; ‘‘ but I suppose you 
won’t care to see them to-night? ” 

‘*No, I'll go to bed if you will excuse me. 
I — no doubt I shall all right to-mor- 
row » 

Then Lilian went away, and Rose was left 
alone. 


As she had predicted, she was quite well in 
the morning, tho she was rather inclined 
to be nervous, and started? andj turned pale 
at.the sudden opening of a door, or at any 
sound that for the moment seemed un- 
familiar. 

But nothing unusual occurred; though she 
observed that Philip Northbrook more than 
once looked at his sister mournfully when he 
thought he was not observed. Later in the 
morning Wilfred Lancaster called. 

*T am going away for a few days,” he said, 
with an effort to speak carelessly. 

“Going to. London again?” asked the 
Colonel, struck by the young man’s manner. 

“No. I am going into Lancashire, in the 
first place,’’ was the evasive answer. 

Then, as he was taking leave, he told Lilian 
that he was going to seek out some of his 
father’s relations. 

She pressed his hand. She had absolute and 
unquestioning faith in him, and she believed 
that. whatever he did was intended for her 
benefit as well as for his own. 

The day after this Mr. Raymond came over 
to see them. 

There was so much lurking malice in his 
face that Rose asked, curiously,— 

“How is your bear behaving himself, Mr. 
Raymond?” 

on! I’ve got rid of him!” was the brief 
reply. 

“ Got rid of him! Did you sell him 2.” 

‘*T didn’t make much by the transaction,” 
he laughed, awkwardly, evading a direct reply 
to her question, ‘‘ but he was too kindly treated 
in vd place; he was getting saucy and vicious, 
andI was afraid some accident might happen, 
so I got rid of him.” 

‘*] think it’s a horrid thing to have-wild, 
vicious animals for pets!” said Rose, with a 
shiver.. ‘‘ I have heard of people keeping young 
lions and tigers just as we have cats and dogs, 
but something dreadful has always happened 
in consequence!” af 

“That is because you always. hear the 





dreadful stories,” returned the young squire, 
disparagingly ; ‘‘ the cases in which the crea- 
ture, don’t break loose, or misbehaved them- 
selves, are never reported.” j ; 

« That maybe true!” interposed the Colonel, 
“ but I confess I should not like to meet your 
pet bear unchained unless I had my rifle in 
my band.’ 

Z No; probably not !”’ said the young man, 


ily. 

Then, turning to Lilian, he remarked,— 

“I Suppose you have heard about Milly 
Dartwell 2?” iz 

‘*No; what should I hear abont her?” was 
the haughty reply. ; 

Edgar Raymond shrugged his shoulders as 
he responded ,— 

“I thought yon might have heard that she 
is missing, and it is supposed that she:-has met 
with foul play.” E 

“What.do you mean? Do you imply that 
she hag ‘been murdered?” asked Philip, ex- 
citedly. 

“ Thaé is the supposition ; but you'll hear all 
about it in the village. I can’t give you any 
details.” “ 

He saidjthis with such a significant glance at 
Lilian that she rose from her seat and walked 
O"Bhe disliked ‘Ra 

e mond personally, and his 
gossip and evil suecbingunaretabdlaiahes to her. 
Not for a moment did she doubt that he would 
be spiteful enough to suggest that. Wilfred was 
in some way connected with Milly Dartwell’s 
disappearance, but that there was not a par- 
ticle of evidence to inculpate him she was 
quite convinced. 

She did not return to the drawing-room 
until she saw her father and Raymond leave 
the house and walk in the direction of the 
village. : 

Her brother was speaking as she entered, 
and he was not, for the moment, aware of her 


presence. 

‘*I don’t know what to do,” he was saying, 
“for I saw something the night before last 
that will help to make things look black for 
Lancaster.” 

‘* What was it?” asked Rose. ‘ 

‘Well, I know I can trust you,” he replied, 
“ and you shall decide whether I ought to speak 
or not. father and I left the Rectory 
Dr. Prout was. with us, and he and the 
governor stood talking together till I grew im- 
patient, and walked on to Rock Cottage, think- 
ing I'd have a smoke with Lancaster, Just 
as I got near his house, however, I saw him 
come out, with a cigar in his mouth, and walk 
towards the of the shore where the marks 
of a struggle have since been found. I was on 
the point of joining him when I saw Milly 
Dartwell between him and me, evidently 
bent upon following him. It looked so like an 
appointment that I stood still, not knowing 
what to do. Then I turned back, and joined 
my father, who was just leaving the doctor. 
Now, what.am I to do?” 

“Tell the truth, and keep back nothing!” 
said his ‘sister, coming forward. ‘ Wilfred 
will be able to explain everything when he 
hears of what he is: ; and surely you, 
Philip, do not doubt him?’”’ ; 

“No, of course Idon’t; still I do wish I hadn’t 
seen ‘Milly following him; and now its un- 
fortunate again that he has gone away ina 
hurry—just, too, when his being on the spot 
might stop malicious tongues from wagging. 


‘There's the governor “half believes the story . 
against him idy?”” : 

~*Pa always was prejudiced against 
Wilfred,” said Lilian, scornfally; ‘but if he 
thinks that an he can say or do will 
make me change he is mistaken! ”’ 

Rose sile 


nt, 
She felt a ty consciousness that this was 
the time for ES 5 ak, and to avow that it 
was she, and not Milly Dartwell, who was 
an outside Rock Cottage, and had followed 
Wilfred. 


Bat to do so under present circumstances 
was more than’ diffionlt—itf' was well-nigh 
impossible ! 
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How could she account for the mad freak 
that had made her partially disguise herself, 
and go roamiag about alone? 

It is true she might have pleaded that she 
was not disguised any more than she would 
have besn in walking through the streets of 
London, and she could likewise have urged 
that her wearing this style of dress at the 
moment was purely accidental; still the fact 
remained that she had been accosted as Milly 
Dartwell, and that she had carried on the 
deception. 

“They can’t hang him unless the girFs body 
is found,” she reasoned; “and if it is found, 
and the bear killed her, then the manner of 
her death will be clear enough, for the brate 
can’t have eaten the whole of her!” 

Then she shuddered as she remembered how 
very near she had herself been to making a 
supper for Bruin; and.she resolved that never 
again would she go wandering about alone, 
unless she had much better reasons for doing 
so than she had on the recent occasion. 

It was strange, she thoughf, that she had 
heard nothing about the bear being at large, 
and that Mr. Raymond should speak so vaguely 
of having got rid of it. Surely he dared not 
do this if the animal were not dead or in safe 
custody ? 

Still, she argaed, there was no reason why 
she should implicate herself in this: very un- 
pleasant business ; and so she sat silent, try- 
ing to look sympathetic, and wondering 
whether or not she had better remain where 
she was or return to London. a 

Jast before dinner-time Colonel Northbrook ‘ 
came home, looking pale and stern. He had 
evidently heard a very dark story, and he had 
taken the worst possible view of the matter. 

He ate his dinner in silence, but when the 
meal was over he requested his daughter to 
come with him to his study. 

Lilian obeyed, nerving herself, meanwhile, 
to meet the impending blow. 

It came with more crushing weight than she 
anticipated. 

‘* Sit down, my dear,”’ said her father, hand- 
ing her toa chair. “I don’t mean to make 
any comment upon what has happened, but 
merely to tell you what I haye learnt,” 

She bent her head, 

Reproaches and commands she could have 





resisted, but this Pinter calmness, this pro- 
posed statement of facts struck a cold chill to 
her heart. 

‘*It seems to have been known fo several 
persons that Milicent Dartwell was in the habit 
of meeting some man near Bryant's Gap, which, 
as you know, leads to the shore. There are 
several stories afloat as to who this man really 
was—some describing him as being a stranger 
n the neighbourhood, and wearing a velvet 
hat; but one or two are most positive that 
his clandestine lover was Wilfred Lancaster.” 

Lilian lifted her hand as though she wonld 
speak, but her father said, firmly, — 

“ Hear me to the end!” 

She bent her head; to listen in silence 
seemed like treachery to her absent lover. 

_ “One thing is proved beyond doubt,” con- 
tinued the Colonel; ‘‘ Lancaster did meet her 
at this place more than once. Raymond met 
them on one occasion, and spoke to them, and 
there is ample proof that both he and she were 
in Bryant’s Gap the night before that.” 

‘And if they were, what does that prove? ” 
asked the girl, with flashing eyes. 

“Tam afraid that it will go a long way to 
wards proving that he murdered her, dragged 
her body down to the water's edge when the 
tide was going out, and left it to be carried 
bis 2 by « sakes - 

‘ Bat what proof is there of this? Did any- 
body see it done? x f 

“* Certainly not; who could stand ‘by and 
witness such acrime? A handkerchief with 
Lancaster’s name upon it was found half way 
down the gap, where there had evidently been 
a terrible struggle, and there were likewise 
marks of blood, while, but a short distance 
off, were certain things which the‘ girl was 





Known to have had in her possession that same 


evening, Add to this that she has been missing 
from her home ever since; and the chain of 
evidence is fatally complete.” 
‘* Fatally, indeed! moaned Lilian, “and yet 
I believe in Wilfred’s innocence as implicitly 
as I believe in my own.” 
“Your faith is not shared by many,” said 
Colonel Northbrook ; ‘‘ and I have had to take 
art in the unpleasant duty of signing a warrant 
or his arrest.” 
Bat Lilian heard no more. 
Feeling and consciousness mercifully de- 
sorted her, and she fell senseless at her father’s 
eet. 


CHAPTER Y. 
IN THE VALLEY OF HUMILIATION. 

Mr. Horace Brown sat in his favourite 
room in his detached villa at Richmond. 

The open glass-doors led out upon a lawn 
ornamented on each side by high banks of 
flowers, hollyhocks, sweet peas, poppies, and 
roses, all growing side by side in the wildest 
beauty; while at the further end of the lawn 
fruit ‘trees had been trained to act as a low 
screen between this and the kitchen-garden 
beyond. 

.A very comfortable looking man was Mr. 
Horace teowa0 man of some seventy years 
of age—with long white hair and a shrewd, 
florid countenance that was not unkindly in 
its expression. 

He was a retired solicitor, enjoying the fruits 
of a fairly honourable career. 

There was nothing interesting in the morn- 
ing paper, and he was just laying itdown when 
a servant entered with a card upon which was 
the name,— 

‘“‘ Mr. Wilfred Lancaster.” 

A nod, which the woman understocd, and a 
minute later our hero came into the room. 

Mr. Btown received him politely, and re- 
quested him to be seated. 

“T must apologize for intruding upon you,” 
said the young man, ‘‘but I believe you and 
your father acted as solicitors for my family 
for a great number of years.” 

*‘ Your name is Lancaster,’ remarked the 
elder man, referring to the card. ‘‘ The name 
is not an uncommon one.” 

“Tam the sole surviving representative of 
the Lancasters, who formerly possessed Hol- 
combe-by-Leigh,” said Wilfred, 

The lawyer shook his head as he replied,— 

‘¢Pardon me, that statement is not correct, 
for I at the present moment know another 
member of that family.’’ 

* At any rate, [am the representative of the 
elder branch,” said our hero, proudly, “ and I 
am only too glad to hear from you that I have 
some relatives living. It was to ask if’ you 
could give me any information abont my great 
uncle, Merton Lancaster, that I came here this 
morning.” 

‘* He is dead!” 

“So I suppose. He went out to India when 
my father was very little more than a child, 
and fabulous reports came of his wealth and 
his influence at the court of the Begum of——. 
There was some foundation for them, I pre- 
sume?” 

“Yes, I suppose there was,” replied the 
lawyer, cautiously ; “ but when the Begam died 
he married an English lady, and left a son.” 

“Then that is the other member of the 
family of whom you spoke. Will you give me 
his address?” 

‘*No, I cannot do that without his per- 
mission,” was the slowly uttered response. ‘I 
suppose you thought a fortune was waiting for 
you acceptance, Mr. Lancaster?” 

“T hoped something of the kind might be 
the case,’’ with a smile ;'“ for I knew nothing 
of my great uncle’s marriage. But apart from 
any thought of pecuniary advantage I should 
like to know my cousin. Is he married?” 

‘*Not to my knowledge,” was the answer. 
“ Are you married?” 

“ Not yet, but I hopesoon to be.” 

“Ah! If it is nota secret, may I ask to 


whom?” 








“The only daughter of Colonel Northbrook 
of Hazelwode.”’ 

“ Ah! yes; I know the name. And with re- 
gard to your position, Mr. Lancaster; do you 
wish to volunteer any information on the sub- 
ject that you would like conveyed to your 
cousin? I warn you that he is a very peculiar 
man, and as likely as not will refuse to ac- 
knowledge you.”’ 

‘I don’t want his acknowledgment,” replied 
Wilfred, proudly “ If my great yrandfather had 
left one inch of entailed land behind him it 
must havecome tome. My cousin may be a 
rich man, but Iam the head of the family.” 

He rose to his feet as he spoke. The pride of 
birth is often more satisfactory to a man than 
the pride of wealth; for it is what no power 
Ss give him, and of which none may rob 

im. 

The lawyer looked strangely at him, and 
asked him many questions about his mother, 
and where he had spent the early years of his 
life, and why he had not sought his relatives 
before—all of which he answered frankly, ad 
mitting that his mother had only told him, a 
few days previously, that there might be a 
possibility of recovering some of his father’s 
family property. 

They were still talking when an imperious 
knock at the front door rang through the 
house, and a few seconds later the woman- 
servant came hurriedly into the room with a 
startled expression of countenance, and ad- 
dressing her master, said,— 

“Please sir, there’s a policeman wants Mr. 
Lancaster : he says he saw him come into the 
house!” 

There was no time to bid her admit the 
constable, for a couple of men had followed on 
her heels, and now came into the room. 

‘“ Wilfred Lancaster,” said one of them; ‘I 
arrest you for the murder of Milicent Dart- 
well at Witherham. Please to remember that 
whatever you say will be taken down and may 
be used as evidence against you.”’ 

Mitirder! ’’ exclaimed the young man, feel- 
ing as though he were under the influence of a 
nightmare. “I have not seen Milly Dart- 
well for more than a fortnight, and I know no- 
thing of the girl; the accusation is prepos- 
terous.” 

“There -is my warrant, sir, and I should 
like to spare you as much annoyance as 
possible, if you will give your word that you 
will go quietly with us.” 

“OF course, I will,’ was the reply, while his 
pale face flushed. ‘‘I would never have left 
home if I had known I was suspected of such 
acrime. I am ready.” 

Then turning to the lawyer he said,--— 

‘-I am sorry to have brought this annoyance 
upon you, sir; but.when I came here I was as 
ignorant of such a charge being made against 
me as you were yourself.’’ 

** Yes, I believe it, I quite believe it,’ was 
the answer; ‘its a most extraordinary affair. 
I hope you'll get through it all right. Good 
morning ; good morning.”’ 

And it was quite evident that he was glad 
when the officers of justice with their prisoner 
were well out of the house. 

What a horrible journey that was to Wilfred 
Lancaster! He hours of mental 
agony never to be forgotten, and all the time 
he had the consciousness that everybody who 
looked at him and his companions knew that 
he was their prisoner. 

If he could have fainted he would have been 
thankful, but so far was he from this that his 
senses were most keenly alive to every word 
or glance of the most casual yar pg 6 

Bat the journey came to an end at last, and 
he was conveyed to the small police-station at 
Witherham. 

It was late in the evening when he arrived, 
and the constable’s wife made him up a com- 
fortable bed, upon which, despite his agony of 
mind, he slept soundly. 

Indeed, he felt that the worst of this matter 
must now be over, for no chain of circum- 
stantial evidence that had ever been forged 
could convict him of such an awful crime. 
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The next morning he was brought up before 
the moe to be examined, we to: hear 
the detailsof t against bh 

First of all ne Dartwell, who said 
that her daughter bad gone out directly: after 
as Te in question,.and had never re- 


She wore a brown ulster,.a low-crowned 
felt hat, and a_short veil. The witmess:was 
positive about her danghter’s dress, because 
she expostulated with her for wearing her new 
ulster so often. 

On being cross-examined she admitted that 
her danghter had many admirers, and that 
she believed the prisoner was:one of them, 
though she-had never seen them together. She 
admitted also that she had been told. _ —- 
daughter was in the habit of mesting 
strange gentleman i in Bryant’s Gap, but it she did 
not. believe it, 

Other witnesses were: called who had seen 
Milly Dartwell meet a gentleman in. Bryant's 
Gap, but they would not swear it was:the pri- 
soner; 

One witness was the young shopman who 
had. sold the tulle and lace and, ribbem that, 
was found torn and bloodstained. in,theGap. 
He described his customer and:identified the 
articles; and the two women who were in the 
shop at the same-time, ‘swore positively to the 
identity of the yonng person im question with. 
the missing girl. 

Next came Philip Northbrook. 

He was an unwilling witness, and he:made 
no more of his evidence than he-could help ; 
but it was elicited that he saw Lancaster go in 
the direction of Bryant’s Gap on the night.in 
question, and that he watched a girl 
him, who, ha. had.no doubt at 4 any mare 
Milly Dartwell, 

Then followed the evidence of a coastguards- 
man. 

He, deposed that about twelve o’clock at 
night he had heard the seund.of.a gun, but 
as he did not see-the. flash he. could: not posi- 
tively determine the spot from whence it came. 
At about five in the morning, on looki 
down Bryant's Gap, his attention was.attr btracted 
to seme feminine finery, such as. laces and 
ribbons, that were seattered on the ground, 
On going to examine them he found they were 
torn and bloed-stained. Lower dowahe came 
upow @ pool of bleod, and near it the handker- 
chief produced withthe prisoner’s name upon it. 

He also found marks.of a struggle, . while 
some heavy body seamed to have heen dragged 
down. to the water’s edge. 

The tide was going out at twelveo'clock, and 
anything thrown off the low rocks into. the 
water at the time would be. pretty sure:to be 
carried: out to sea. 


This was substantially the case for the pre- 


secution, and the local soliciter, who had 
hastily been engaged by Mrs. Lancaster to 
defend her son, very forcibly declared that 
the whole charge rested upon nothing more 
substantial than the vaguest euspicion 

The only oe against his client, he con- 
tested, was the pocket-handkerchief he had 
lost, and surely aman was not to be convicted 
of murder on such a» fii 

Tt-was said thatthe accused lad rom away 
to evade detection, but this could be ‘to 
be false. He had:left hit house on ; 
and would have returned to it this very day 
he had been left'at liberty: 

He stigmatized the accusation asthe most 
Aimsily supported one that hadever-been made 
against a man, and he aske@'that the prisoner 
shouldbe at once discharged. 

Bat his eloquence was of'no avail: 

The prisoner was remanded*for a week; bail 
being refttsed. 

“T. don’t believe. Milly is dead.! ** exclaimed 
Lilian, when she heard from Phil'p what had 
passed at the examination, 

‘“‘ Neither do I,” polnete in, Rose,.eagerly, “ I 
shouldn:t be surprised if Milly was,never near 
ST Bat Law her got” expostulated Philip, 

“ a saw go ” yay 

‘‘ Did: you see.her face? 





“No, but L could not be:mistaken in her ; 
nobedy about here dresses as she does.” 

“ That is absurd ! I can dress 
dozen different ways. The idea of saying; = 
- ial @ woman when you didn’t see 

ace ” 

“I saw a woman, at any rate,’ returned 
Philip; “and. if it was — Milly, and she 
wasn't killed, she'll be sure to turn. up. No 
woman with any conscience would hesitate 
a@ moment when the life of an innocent man 
is at stake.”’ 

Rose was silenced. 

To speak now was a much more difficult 
matter than if would have been several days 
ago when the accusation against Wilfred Lan- 
caster was first’ made, and she felt that the 
when bein “9 attribute her 
conduct to a frolic, 

So she pone mee silent, and another week 


by. 
week of agony, of alternate hope and fear, 
but in thie interval nothing more ite, had 


questioned 
questioned oy: the barrister who. had 
been engaged for the defence many of the 
previous witnesses: wavered, and at length 
admitted that as they had not seen Milly’s 
face on the night in question.they might be 
,. though they felt quite sure as. to 


heri 
But the unfortunate girl's body had not ‘been 
found, and without ar evidence. it. was 
urged that i accuted; ought. no longer to be 


hay in custod 
"Fae ek bench: was obstinate, however, and Wil- 
fred Lancaster was again remanded. for a 


“J don’t feel as though I care what 
to me,” the young man said, » a8 
ilian and his mother tried, to console him 
after this second remand.. ‘‘I was so full of 
hope-for the future before this blow came ! and 
now I shall be & tainted man for the rest of 
my life, be it a long.or a short.one.! You had 
beat me good-bye to-me, Lilian, and try to for- 
get me !” 
‘*T shall never foxget you, Wilfred, and I 
will never give you Sa: so long as.I live !” re- 
ied the girl, ferve: . “It either of us fail 
in the promise we m to each other it will 
be ent I shall. never change!” 
7: sang her white:hand to his lips, Then 
he sai 
oo bu pee ie to teks. ad vee ot 
t & not, to vantage of 
it! Ihave no fear for. my life in this matter, 
Mg cbieision on appeittnnh teintia ase 
to) an appointment in is now 
mere then doabifl, and I shall always. be 
in’ as the man against whom a. charge 
z murder was made !”* 
y view of the 


future, my son!” said mother, gently, 
“but try to believe that whatever ha to 
you is for the best! It is a hard lesson. to 
but I have always found thatthe darkest 
cloud. had a silver lining!” 

e-smiled 


». after. this erate him, and then, 


social om Pn was pean 
When, Lilian reached her. home she found 


her fathex looking. aw stern. and an 

FEAR 5 nn IP ak home ane ee | 
e remain 2 8. 

identified fg whom 


insist thas you vil bell hold no further. communi- 
cation with him!" 


“ Don’t lay such a Command:upon TROD An DOD, 
she replied, quietly, ‘‘ because I.shall not.o 


it. So long as I live I shall be trne to Wilfr 
and whenever he asks me to marry him I will 


}do so! If, after saying 





this, you wish me to 
leave your house I will do mis 
‘And where will yon go?’’ he demanded, 
dreary calmness. 


frightened by her 
#'To his totier,” was the reply. “She will 


receive me as a da) 
Colonel No bit his 1 savagely, — 


knew his danghter well be sure that 
Pesca pm keep patent oom 3 besides wishing 

a seandal, he bad another reason for 
deaing that she should not leave his house at 
~ enchanted: aueelieds hi 

ey to marry him, 

but had begged that that the e engagement should 
remain secret for the ove: and, under the 
circumstances, if Lilian left the house, Rose 
also must go.. 

So now he said, angrily,— 

“I should think Mrs, Lancaster has, burden 
enough:on her without having to take care of 
you, and for decency’s sake it is well that you 
shonld remain at home: for the present.” . 

Then. he left her, and: she, almost. heart- 

went-to her own.reom. 

She threw herself om her knees beside the 
bed, and prayed long and earnestly for the 
welfare of the man she loved—prayed as she 
had never. prayed. before ; and as she rose to 
her feet a verse of a hymn that she had often 
sung, came te her 


“O, Lord’! how should we be 
If re could cat age care on 


we from.self > 
And Hfeel' in heart that One above 
perfeet' wisdom, love, 
Is working for the best /”’ 

For the best, yes, that was what his mother 
said ; ‘it might be for the best.” Why could 
she not have faith ?. why was her heart so fall 
of doubt? She believe, come what 
would, she was resolved, she would believe 
that all was for the best. 

The very struggle that this state of feelin 
necessitated gave her a. certain a * 
strength ; and instead of shutting herself 
her own room she bathed her face, changed. o 
dress, and went down to dinner as usual; but 
there was a calm.and lofty on on ber 
countenance that was un ‘to it. It was 
not the dejection of grief, nor the eagerness of 
hope, bat a certain noble contentment that 
lifted her oun the carking ‘cares and petty 
<< Me anio Tics looked h h surprise, 

r com ns at her wit 
and one of Anon with en 

“She could never look like, that if she knew 
what it,;was to be so mean and to feel such self- 





contempt as I feel,” thought Langley, 
Sitter aa: Sopher! pomewed the moral 
courage to speak at the t time, no one 
would have ed me, but now it is too late 
Be an through the sleeples 
ver ever again, sleepless 
bose that follo the wretched girl repeated 


those words—* To late.” 

And the woman upon whose head all the 
ey and misery seemed to rest. slept sweetly 

d peacefully, waking once or twice to re- 

peat! as though it were a promise of happi- 

8, 
we ve Aud-todl st heart that One above, 

"Pia working for attest 


CHAPTER VI. 


ody out for the 


7 


Fogo ry who, regards even the brightest 
pigtare with a jaundiced eye. 
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He leaned on the arm. of @ servant as he | I must look for quarters. I suppose there is | mystery. Who bought those ribbons and 
an inn in the village? ” laces if Milly did not; and how is that pool of 


came up the pathway to the door; and when 
the maid opened it, and, in answer to his 
inquiry, said her mistress was at home and 
asked his name, he gave her a card upon which 
was engraved ‘‘ Wilfred Merton Lancaster.” 

A few minutes later he was seated in the 
presence of the two ladies. 

“I saw & report of this: unhappy business 
in the newspapers,” he was saying, gravely ; 
“and I likewise received a-letter from my former 
solicitor, Mr. Brown, describing your sen’s visit 
to him, and the unpleasant way in which it 
was interruptei.. I suppose you eam prove 
jy your son is:really what he stated himself 
to 2 ” 

‘Oh! yes! I have all thepapersnecessary,” 
vi And se bury yourself and 

z id you r your your 
child in this ot corner of the world, 
madam? Do you know that you and yourson 
were both supposed to be dead? ” 

“No! Idid not know that there was. auy- 
body living who:would ask the question whether 
we were alive or dead,” said Mrs, Lancaster, 
slightly annoyed at:the tone of her questioner ; 
‘* but the reason why I came: here to reside is 
plain enough. I had very little more tian a 
hundred a-year to live upon, and my boy had 
to be educated. Bentham Grammar School is 
famous, and the fees are small. It was the 
best thing to be obtained with my narrow 
means, and Wilfred has more than fulfilled my 
hopes, and justified the sacrifices I have made 
for him.” 

“Humph! And about this other business. 
I suppose you badn’t money to obtain good 
legal assistance for him.” 

“T don’t think money would have helped 
Wilfred,” interposed Lilian, ‘*My: father is 
very much prejudiced against him ; and Mr. 
Raymond, who is likewise a magistrate, is 
most bitter in hisanimosity. From what my 
brother told me this morning I believe the case 
would have been dismissed yesterday ifithad 
not been for them.’’ 

“Humph ! They’ve some reason for their 
animosity, I su ee 

“ They jthink they have!” was the reply, 
while her face flushed painfully. 

“Humph ! We must see what we can do 
between us to outflank the enemy. By-the- 
way, madam,I am afraid I skall haveto hand 
over a small estate which I have had for 
some years to your-son. I can’t say that I 
shall do-it-with pleasure, because it wouldn't 
be true if I did; but it would have been your 
husband’s property if he had been’ alive, so 
of course it must go to his son.” 

‘Oh, this is good news, indeed! -The'pro- 
perty did not belong to your father, did 


“No, it should have come to my grand- 
father—your boy’s great grandfather. Believ- 
ing myself the sole representative of the 
family I expeuded a great deal of money in 
making ont my claim to it, and this is what I 
get for my pains, after all. I must hand it 
over to my cousin’s son.” 

‘‘ At least you doit voluntarily,” said Mrs. 
Lancaster, smiling; “‘ if you had not told me 


we should have wn nothing about the 
matter.” 
“You don’t Pd keep what doesn’t 


belong tome; do you?” asked the visitor in 
an angry tone, 


“T am sure you wouldn't.” 
‘‘ Still it’sa nuisanceforallthat. However, 


ee ae Sante — 
present scrape. the girl really 
was murdered?” ~ pag 

“T do not!’’ said Lilian; “I believe she 
has eloped with . 


somebody, 

‘Or been taken away against her will,” 
suggested Mrs, Lancaster. 

And then she. jwhat Wilfred had told 
her about Milly ed ming. his ion the 
a before he went to London for his exami- 
nation. 


“Yes, a. very good one.” 

Then he went away, leaving the two ladies to 
talk together about the good fortune of which 
he had told them, 

That was a busy week for Mr, Lancaster-— 
he had so much to do; and so many people to 
see that he quite forgot his ailments, and for 
the time, at t, ceased to.be.an invalid. 

_ But with all his fussiness he really did very 
little towards bringing about the dénouement 
that actually occurred. 

As no further evidence against our hero had 
been discovered, even his enemies could not de- 
tain him in prison any longer ; but just as the 
pr ingseommenced a woman came into the 
room in an excited manner, pushed her way 
up to the table at which the magistrates sat, 
and throwing back ‘her veil, exclaimed,— 
“Tm not dead’; I’ve never been injured. I 
went away of my own ffee-will, and I'm 
married ; I'm not Milly Dartwell any longer, 
but I’m not dead’! ” 

Then, overcome with excitement, she be- 
came giddy, and would havefallen if a gentle- 
manly-looking man, who had‘closely followed 
her, had not caught her in his arms. 

She was provided with a seat, and then the 
stranger, who had come with ker, addressing 
the chairman, said,— 
“This lady is my wife. I took her away in 
my boat from Bryant’s Gap on the evening of 
the day when she was believed to be lost. I 
placed her in charge of some friends of mine, 
and we were married the next mornipg. We 
have been on the Continent since, and it was 
only yesterday that we heard of the charge of 
murder against this gentleman. We imme- 
diately set off to remove the suspicion of such 
a crime from him without an hour’s delay.” 

If anyone had been lookting at Edgar Ray- 
mond they would have. observed that he 
turned very pale as he recognized Milly, and 
that more than once he glanced anxiously to- 
wards the door, as though he would like to 
make his escape if he-eould do so unobserved. 

This was impossible, however, and he had 
to remain quiet whileexplanations were made, 
and Wilfred was formally released from custody, 
and congratulated and sympathised with by 
his many friends, 

Colonel Northbrook was one of the first to 
shake hands with our hero, and tell him how 
glad he was that this painful matter had been 
satisfactorily cleared up, and to express the 
that they should see him as often as 
be at Hazelwode. 

Of Lilian’s intense joy and Mrs. Lancaster's 
happiness I need say little. Such contentment 


as now filled their hearts can only come after 
long anxiety and acute erivg. 
* 7 * * * 
Several days have since Wilfred re- 
this time he 


gained his freedom, an 
Pet each 
other. 

The estate: which is to be handed over to 
our hero he worth pe than opie sao 
a-year, it is-quite eno to & man 
from going out to India to spend the best part 
of his life under a ical san. 

“TI shall soon claim the fulfilment of your 
promise; Lilian,” says the ardent lover as he 
walks by the side of the girl he loves, under 


the stately elmsat Hazelwode, “ Your father 
has consented to our marriage without un- 


necessary delay. 

The gith smiled; she: waa too-happy to be 
coquettish, and she said, half sadly,— 

“I am-very sorry for Philip, he meaus to go 
abroad; he had made i mind to. marry 
Rose Liangley,‘and she, it seems, is going to 
marry my father.” 

“Your father!’ exclaimed Wilfred, in 
astonishment. 

“Yes my father: it wasi father @ shock to 
id: me.” 


ways reminds 
of Milly) Dartwell, though 


blood in Byrant’s Gap to be. accounted for? 

I shall never feel quite comfortable until the 

matter is cleared up—shall you, desrest ?”’ 

‘*Never,” was the reply; “but it is a 

mystery, and I fear it is likely to remain one.” 
*~ * 


The question that puzzled and distressed 
Lilian Northbrook likewise puzzled a good 
many other people, and there was scarcely a 
man or & woman in the village who had not 
discussed the matter, and had not formed his 
or her own, particular theory about it. 

As for the young man in Mr. Searle’s drapery 
and general shop, he had become quite an 
important personage from the number af 
customers who would only be served by him, 
sothat they might hear once more how he had 
sold one yard of tulle, three yards of écru lace, 
and two yards of blue ribbon, to the young 
person whom Mrs, Jukes declared to be Milly 
Dartwell. 

Among the persons: whose mind were greatly 
exercised upon this mystery was Phoebe Lake, 
who performed the composite duties of par- 
lour-maid and lady’s-maid at Hazel wode, 
This young woman was a good hater, whether 
she:was a good servantior not, and she had 
taken an intense and bitter dislike to Rose 


ey. 

‘*'There’s been twice the work in the honse 
since that doll-faced hussey. came here,” 
Phoebe had declared to one of her fellow- 
servants; ‘‘and she orders me about as Miss 
Lilian would: never think of doing. I'd give 
warning to leave if I thought she was going to 
be here long.” 

One evening, just before.Mr. Searle’s shop 
was going to close, Phebe walked up to the 
new assistant and ane - mee moding.. 

He was untying a t when she pr 
a bill which had evidently come from this 
shop, and asked,— 

“« Did you ever see that before?”’ 

He looked at it for a moment, then exclaimed 
eagerly,— 

“ Yes, I wrote it myself; it’s the bill for the 
laces and ribbons that were} found blood- 
stained in Bryant's Gap.” 

“ You'll swear-to it?” 

“ Of course, I’will; I’ve. got the entry here,” 
and he: produced his book; “ besides, there’s 
my name on it.’ 

“Hush! don’t talk so loud. You come up 
with me to Hazelwode; Colonel. Northbrook 
wants tosee you; don’t say anything about it 
till you come back! Will it be long before you 
shut up?’’ : 

‘* No; I shall have done in a few minutes, 
but yon nesdn’t wait for me; tell the Colonel 
I'll come.” 

Phoshe departed to. prepare the Colonel for 
the visitor whom he.certainly had not sent, for. 

The pradent young man meanwhile teld his 
employer what had happened, then sef off to 
obey, the summons. 

The master of Hazelwode was seated in, his 
study: looking over papers, some of which he 
thought he might. as well destroy before he 

teak:unto himself a wife, when, after tapping 
at - door, Phebe entered. i awe 

“ Please, sit, Cam sparea few minutes,” 
she esked; in a tenn thet madeber master look 
at her. 

“Yes; what is it?” he asked, quickly. 

“Its about the mystery of Bryant’s Gap, 
sir; P’ve found ont who it was that was mis- 
took for Milly Dartwell.’”” 

“Tndeed ! whe was it?” 

“May I call in the young man from Mr. 
Searle's; sin? He’sin the-hall.” 

** Yes, if it ismecessary.”’ i 

And the Colonel pushed his papers from him. 
He felt, instinctively; that something unplea- 
sant was going to be told him. 

The young man came in, and was surprised 
to be questioned by the: servant, buthe: re- 

that the bill produced was the same he 








“Humph! That throws a new light on the 
matter, I'll have a detective down; and now 


me unpleasantly 
Milly behaved weil in the end.” 
“ Yes ! but that matteris still anumexplained 


chad given with the articles that were found 
blood-stained in Bryant's Gap. 
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“ And where did you get this bill?” asked 
the Colonel, looking sternly at Phoebe. 

; “From the pocket of Miss Langley’s ulster, 

sir!” 

‘Miss Langley’s ulster ? 
has one! ”’ 

* T didn’t know that she had one till yester- 
day, sir; but as I was folding up her things— 
she gives me heaps of trouble—I came upon & 
brown cloth ulster at the bottom of a box. 
took it ont to shake it so that the moth 
shouldn't get in, and this paper fell out of the 
pocket !”’ 

‘It is singular! but is that all you have to 
tell me?”’ 

‘*No, sir; if you remember you and Mr. 
Philip was dining at the rectory that night.” 

“ Well!” 

‘* Miss Langley wasn’t in the drawing-room 
when tea was ready, and I went to her’ room 
to call her, and she wasn’t there. But I saw 
on the bed the red wing that she wears in her 
riding bat. I didn’t think anything of it at 
the time, but the next day it was in her hat 
again!” 

** And what do you infer from that?” 

““Why, this, sir. The ulster and the hat 
without the feather was just the way the young 
person was dressed that went to Mr. Searle’s 
shop. Shall I fetch the ulster and hat, sir?” 

“No!” sternly. “I will talk to Miss Langley 
herself. Give this young man some supper 
if he will have it.” 

Bat the young man declined. 

He felt that he had been trapped by Pheebe, 
and he was resentfal accordingly. 

It was not until the following morning that 
Colonel Northbrook asked the girl, who had 
promised to be his wife, to come to the study 
with him. 

She smilingly complied; but the smiles 
vanished from her face when he handed her 
a chair, and asked coldly—even sternly,— 

**Rose, were you at Bryant’s Gap on the 
night when Milly Dartwell was ieved to 
have been murdered there?” 

She looked at him for a moment, then see- 
ing that the game was lost, she said, boldly,— 

** Yes, I was!”’ 

“ And you never spoke of it, although you 
knew that the life of an innocent man might 
be imperilled by your silence ? ”’ 

**I did not know that to in with!” she 
asserted ; ‘‘and afterwards I was so frightened 
I didn’t know what to do!” 

** How could you be frightened ?”’ 

*“T had gone out for .a walk, because Lilian 
was stupid, and you were out; and when I got 
alittle way down the Gap I met Mr, Raymond's 
bear. It was dragging its chain, and it was 
just a short distance off, but we saw each other, 
and I believed it was coming after me, and 
would kill me. I almost flew back here, and 
I did not come downstairs again that night! ” 

“ This makes the case darker still,” said the 
Colonel, sadly. ‘‘ Raymond said he had got 
rid his bear. Were you and he in collu- 

sion?” 

‘In collusion !’’ exclaimed Rose, fariously, 
*‘ certainly not ; we never spoke to each other 
on the subject. You are making a great fuss 
over a very little. If you are going to behave 
like this when we are married, I——” 

“ We never shall be married,” he interposed, 
sadly. “I could not trustmy name and honour 
to a woman who is so utterly regardless of her 
duty towards other people pot pi have proved 
yourself to be. It will be well for both of us 
that we should never meet again.” 

“Very well! Iam sorry I ever came here, 
I’ve been a fool for my pains all through,” 

Then, with a face flushed with anger, she 
left the room, and soon after walked out of the 
house without saying good-bye to anyone. 

On her way to the village she met one of th® 
gardeners, whose excited face told her that 
something unusual had occurred. 

“What do’ee think, miss,” the man ex- 
claimed, “Squire Raymond’s bear have been 
washed ashore, and there’s a bullet-hole in his 
skull, and he’s got he’s chain on him still.” 


I don’t believe she 


“‘T have no doubt Mr. Raymond shot him in 
Bryant's Gap,” she replied, coldly. 
Then she went on, while the man stood in 
the road staring after her. 
o 


. * * ~ 


The news that the body of his bear had been 
found teached Edgar Raymond that same 
morning ; and fearing the remarks that would 
be made about his culpable silence, he found 
it convenient to have some urgent business 
which carried him up to London, and thence 
to the Continent. Probably he hopes that the 
whole matter willbe forgotten before he re- 
turns. 

* * * * * 


Soon after this Wilfred and Lilian were mar- 
ried. It was a very quiet affair, but the 
happiness of the couple was not the less real 
because the bridesmaids were few. 

After a short tour on the Continent they took 
popeanes of the estate pear Holcombe-by- 

igh, which Mr, Merton Lancaster handed 
over to them; and certainly the happiest cove 
of the bachelor cousin’s life are those which he 
spends with his newly-found relatives. 

Philip Northbrook soon got over his little 
disappointment with regard to Rose Langley, 
but the same cannot be said of his father. 

Her behaviour cut the old man bitterly, and 
he will never quite recover from the blow. 

Mrs. Lancaster lives in a small house near 
her son, and as she dandles a very small Wil- 
fred upon her knee, she often turns to the 
child’s mother, and says,— 

“ You'see, Lilian, I was right.. The trouble 
that was so bitter to bear at the time was, 
after all, a blessing in disguise; and what 
seemed the sorest affliction that could happen 
to us turned out at last to be ‘All for the 
Best,’ ”’ 

(THE END.} 








THE LOST STAR. 


(Continued from page 6.) 


Lady Chester’s heart beat with motherly 
pride, as she preceded her son into the 
brilliantly ligated drawing-room. Oh;. if 
Alverley would always be as he was to-night, 
what a happy creature she would be—almost 
without a care in the world ! 

Violet St. Heliers was there, looking unutter- 
ably charming in a simple toilette of white 
tulle and lace. The unfortunate collapse of 
her love-dream lent a certain mournfulness to 
her eyes, which made them more bewitching 
than ever. 

Harold: Jerningham was in attendance, 
and his astonishment knew no bounds when 
he saw his brother appear as one of the family- 

we ; but there was no time for explanation, 
Lo Alverley walked straight across the room, 
and begged for the honour of a dance, When 
his turn came, he led his partner out on to the 
balcony long before the waltz was finished, 
and, placing herin the most comfortable chair 
he could find, leant against the balustrade in 
an indolent but gracefal attitude, looking down 
at her beauty with wistfol eyes. 

The softened light of the stars made the 
resemblance to Ruby more striking than ever, 
and « wild, insatiable longing seemed to rise 
in the dépths of his heart. 

“I am going to write to your sister to night,”’ 
he said, after a pause. ‘‘ Haye you any mes- 
sage?” 

x: Do you know her address?’’ looking up in 
great surprise. 

“ Yes; I found her out by an accident.” 
“Oh! Why didn’t you tell me before?. I 
would ave given anything to know it !”’ 

“Tt was her secret, and I was. bound:in 
hononr not to tell it.” 

‘*Then tell me now!” clasping her hands, 
a ‘*IT am dying to know where she 
1s, 


3 she is, and if she has quite forgotten 
me ” 





“She is rich and happy!” 


“Rich! Impossible!” 

“ Not at all, if she married a rich man!” 

“ But she isn’t married! Lord Alverley,” 
breathlessly, ‘she isn’t your wife?" 

He shook his head. 

Violet felt as if she would die of shame. 

* Of course, it wasn’t likely! I don’t mean 
that, bat——”’ 

‘*Not likely; no. Stars don’t willingly 
make their home in the gutter.” A long pause. 
‘* You have not asked me what my good news 
is. The diamond star is found, and I felt that 
I must let your sister know.” 

‘Thank Heaven!” with the utmost fervour. 
“ Oh! Lord Alverley,” her eyes sparkling with 
delight, ‘now she can come back to us, and 
never—never go away again. You have made 
me so happy, J could almost cry.” £ 

He frowned, as if the pleasure in which he 
was not to share was almost too much for him 
to bear. i 

‘“‘ She won’t be the same to you. Married 
women are always different to single.’’ 

“‘ But is she married?” dubiously. ‘I feel 
so sure she = — told aot } 

** Do you judge her by yourself?” 

A crimson blush rose to the delicate cheeks. 

“ That was not kind of you.” 

“Excuse me! I said it without a thought. 
I did, upon my honour! Of course, the cases 
are very different, and you were completely 
under Marston’s thumb! ’”’ 

She shivered. 

“ Lord Alverley,” in a low voice, ‘‘I daren’t 
= any of the others, but do you ever hear. of 

im?’ - 

“ Nothing to his good! You know what 
happened, when he tried to decoy you to 
another meeting by that lying advertisement 
about the Lost Star?” , . 

Violet shook her head. 

‘Harold met him instead of you, and gave 
him the soundest thrashing that man ever 
had.” 

Her lips quivered, and the tears came 
into her eyes, and hung on her long lashes. 
** After that we made the clab too hot to hold 
him —the fellows in his regiment fought of 
of him. He sold ont in consequence, and, find- 
ing England did not agree with him, gave the 
Continent the benefit of his society. No doubt 
I ‘shall rab shoulders with him at Monte 
pore ; its, 

= you going away ?’ 

“To-morrow. Is there anything I can do 
for you?” bending down with such a winnin 

ile as might have stolen the heart out o 
net be noel teted, ae her hands tightly to 
e hesi »c g her han ly to- 
gether, and lifting her troubled face to meet 
the sympathy in his, ‘‘Only this, if you meet 
him don’t be hard onhim. Try to draw him 
back—not, drive him on to recklezsness and 


“You should, ask. that of someone else. 
Don’t-you know that I am one of the sincers 
m 2° 

“I ask it of you/” she said, with a sweet 
smile. ‘“ Ruby always told me that you had 
the mohjent boast in the world!” “Eye 

“Di say ” very eagerly. “ An- 
os amp always merciful, but they make mis- 
takes !”’ 

** You won't be away very long.”’ 

‘“‘ That depends upon how long I can manage 
to keep away. Don’t you know. that every 
bows apene aloe’, wi i like twenty ?”’ 

“Then why do you go?”’ 

indeed! 


“ Ah! why, Here: is your next 
partner, so I will wish you -bye!” He 
clasped her hand tightly. “ Eam safely 


me over!” 

Before she could answer he had vanished 
into the ripe ci and she et ee with 
a fascinating yo uardsman, who was s0 
well satisfi Sith bimeclf that he never per- 
a that her answers were somewhat inco- 

erent. . : 





out of the way, ask your sister why she threw — 
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CHAPTER XLI. 


Tae clock was striking two’ when Lord 
Alverley finally regained his lodgings, and 
gat down to write a letter to Ruby St. 
Heliera. 

What ages it seemed since that day when he 
had written to ask for a ae meeting, and 
she had been far too indignant to send him 
any answer ! 

Heigho! He did not imagine then that she 
would make a capital match, and ‘eave him 
out'in the cold! No; he thought she would 
soon be desperately in love with himself, and 
he‘ trusted confidently to his own powers to 
retain her heart for ever if it were once cap- 


tured ! 

“My dear Mrs. Howard,” he began, and 
stopped. It seemed so strange to address ber 
a3 @& married woman—so strange not to put 
‘“My own Ruby!” He must be either tender 
or stiff—the friendly medium was impossible. 
“Through the confession of Anna Gower, 
whom you may. remember as housemaid at 
the Chase, the lost star was traced to Frederick 
Godson, the kleptomaniacal son of the Devon- 
shire farmer, I rescued it from his possession 
by an undignified stratagem, and placed it in 
my mother’s hands this evening. 

“T saw your sister to-night, and sheis dying 
to hear from you. Do not. keep her in sus- 
pense if you can help it, for I can answer for 
it that it is very unpleasant. , 

“ Hoping to see you on my return to Eng- 
land,—Yours, ‘* ALVERLEY.”’ 

Never more must he put ‘‘ devotedly.” He 
fhrew down his pen in disgust. What an ab- 
surd kind of letter to write to the only girl he 
had ever loved! He had half a. mind to tear 
it up; but ro, if he wrote another it would be 
just the same. It might as well go as it was. 
The wife of a Berkshire squire would not be 
interested enough in the writer to pick it to 
pieces, How little he knew! 

When Ruby received the letter late on the 
following evening, her heart leapt for joy at 
the sight of the well-remembered handwriting. 
Even the absurdity of the address could not 
damp her delight as her eyes ran eagerly down 
the thick paper till they reached the simple 
“Yours, Alverley,” at the bottom. 

If Mrs. Conway had not been staying with 
her, she would have raised that bold signature 
to her lips. It was all over—the long, weary 
waiting, the hopeless longing! She could hold 
up ber head once more as the stainless daughter 
of an honourable father! She could do what 
she liked, she could go where she liked, she 
could love with the whole power of her heart, 
aud be loved again in return! She could see 
her sister once more, and be welcomed back 
into the charmed circle of relations and 
triends |! ; 

All gates seemed to be suddenly opened to 
her, all barriers broken down! Freed from 
every fetter that had cramped and spoilt her 
life, she could make it glorious and happy as 
a dream! ¥ 

The colour came and went in her cheeks; 
her eyes shone through a mist of joyous tears ! 
For a while she kept her great happiness to 
herself, hugging it, as it were, to her breast, 
aud then she slipped down, on the ground by 
bes old lady’s side, and laid her head on her 

nee. 

‘Ob, Mrs. Conway, I am so happy !” 

Mrs. Conway dropped her ope tablée: and 
looked at her in surprise. 

“‘ My dear,”’ laying her withered hand fondly 
ou the scft brown hair, ‘are you going to be 
married ?” 

“No; but I can go back to my own friends 
and my own people! The star is found—and 
br @ soul on earth can look down on me with 

orn!” 

b vn don’t think any one did. But who found 
it?” her curiosity sharpened by the look of 
transcendent happiness in the lovely eyer. 

- ‘Lord Alverley! Iknew that he would do 
it, if every one else failed !*’ with open ex- 
ultation in her voice, which refused to be 
hiddea, 





A troubled look came acroys the serenity of 
the aged face. 

“My dear, have nothing to do with him! 
He is a bad young man—a sad care to his 
father and mother! ” 

‘*Ab, you don’t know him!” with a wilful 
shake of her head. ‘‘He has the best, the 
noblest heart in the world! But I mustn't 
talk any more, for I’ve got a letter to 
write! ”’ 

Rising quickly she kissed the old lady on 
both cheeks, and, crossing the room with a 
light step, sat down by the writing-table. For 
some time she remained perfectly still, her 
head resting on her hand, a: happy smile on 
her lips, and a dreamy look in her eyes! Then 
she took up her pen and began to write. 


“The Beeches, Sunnydale, Berks. 

* Dear Lorp ALVERLEY,— 

* Your letter this evening caused me the 
greatest joy of my life. You don’t know what 
it is to me to feel that I am no longer an out- 
cast from my own kith and kin. The last 
year has been 80 truly desolate, that I needed 
all my courage to bear it, and now I feel as if 
the happiness of seeing my sister and all my 
friends would be almost too much for me. 
You address me as Mrs. Howard, but I assure 
you that the husband with whom you endow 
me is purely mythical—my dear friend, Mr. 
Mackinlay (he knew my father, years 
ago and loved him like a brother) having left 
me his fortune, without such an inconverient 
encumbrance. 

“* Hoping that I shall soon have an oppor- 
tunity of thanking you in person for all the 
great trouble which I am sure you have taken, 
—Ever yours, gratefully, 

‘*Rusy Sr. Hevrers,” 


Was it too warm, after their last parting, 
and his cold letter? No. His letter was only 
cold because he thought she was married and 
faithless, and now surely he would come back 
to her by the first train he could catch from 
Paddington, She had lost the evening post, 
so he would not get it till the next afternoon 
or evening. It was not likely that he would 
reach the Beeches till the day after, and 
tolerably late Th the day, as he never got up 
early in the morning. 

Utterly unconscious that as she was talking 
of him to Mrs. Conway, he had already started 
with Lord Fielding from Charing-crors, she 
watched the hours goby with glad impatience, 
for everyone that passed in its slow flight, 
brought their two loving hearts closer together. 
Not a shadow of doubt crossed her mind; 
as surely as the san set and rose again, so 
surely would he come back to her at the first 
word of invitation. The stately old rooms, 
with the tapestry curtains, and cedar-wood 
futniture, were decked with flowers in every 
vase and corner. Trailing creepers of every 
variety of colour and beauty hung from brackets 
on the wall, and a bank of exquisite exotics, 
with a background of looking-glass, hid the 
quaint old fire-places. Ruby in a simple dress 
of cream-coloured cashmere; flitted about the 
gardens like a restless butterfly. Not a word 
had she told of her hopes and expectations. “ It 
was too hot for a drive,” she said, as an excuse 
for stepping at home, ‘‘so Symonds had better 
exercise the horses in the morning.’’ 

But morning grew into afternoon, and after- 
noon into evening, and still he tarried. A 
number of carriages had driven up to the door 
in the course of the day; making her. heart 
beat fast, and a throbbing sound came in her 
ears, but they only contained grave old county 
dowagers—slow and pompous and polite, whose 
conversation in its even flow was scarcely 
more exciting than the continual dropping of 
rain, Terribly disappointed she could scarcely 
eat any dinner, but she struggled to keep up 
an appearance of cheerfulness lest Mrs. Con. 
way shonld guess what wasthe matter. After 
all he might be away from home, or ill, or 
detained by a forgotten engagement, 

To raise her spirits she read over two letters 
which she received before dinner (in avswer 
to letters of her own), one from Violet, radiant 





with joy, and full of entreaties that she would 
come to Hyde Park-gardens at once, as her 
aunt particularly wished to see her, and her 
sister was dying to throw her arms round her 
neck—the other from Mrs, Upton, with the 
heartiest congratulations on the termination 
of her self-imposed decree of banishment, and 
condolences with her mother at the loss of 
such a valued friend. 

The words of love and kindness were very 
welcome, and she determined to accept Lady 
Augusta’s invitation at once. Come what 
would, she must be happy, with Violet to talk 
to—Violet to look at, once more, The first 
thing the next morning she sent a telegram to 
Lady Augusta, to tell her to expect her by 
the five o’clock train, and gave the necessary 
orders to her household. s. Conway had 
already declared her intention of returning to 
her own home, so Ruby dropped her at the 
Pcplars on the way to the station. Her heart 
was very fall as she took her place in a first- 
class carriage, with her maid beside her, her 
footman waiting on the platform, her hand- 
some carriage, with the finest brown horses in 
the county, just outside the gates. God had 
been very good to her. He had given her 
pay where she had expected nothing—He 

ad raised up friends, where she had looked 
for foes—and He had watched over the father- 
less with a mercy that never failed. How 
different was this journey to that other, when 
penniless, except for a half-year’s salary in her 
pocket, she had fled from a house where she 
had been treated like a felon, with no hope for 
the future, and a thousand cares flying after 
her, like birds of prey waiting to pick her 
bones ! 

Lord Alverley had come to her, it is true; 
but distracted by doubt and fear, his love had 
been a torment as well as a pleasure, and she 
had left him, feeling that it was her duty never 
to see him again. 

Now she was rich, honoured and respected, 
with an assured position, a stately home, and 
without & spot on her name or fame. 

Instead of accepting a home from her aunt, 
she could offer one to her sister, where they 
might both live together, happy in each other’s 
true affection, and in the power of doing good 
to those who suffered. 

When the smoke of London appeared inthe 
distance, she had forgotten everything else in 
the thought of her sister. 

Poor child! how utterly miserable she must 
have been when brought back, a disappointed 
bride to the house in Hyde Park-gardens ! 

How she must have longed for her to come 
and comfort her, as she had always comforted 
her before, in every trouble of her life! 

The deception towards herself was forgiven 
already—the remembrance of it was washed 
away by the tears that had fallen since, And 
it was with the old love, undimmed in her 
eyes, that Ruby thrust her head out of the 
— to seeif her sister had come to meet 

er. 

Yes! there she was! looking into everv 
carriage but the right one, with a happy smile 
of expectation on her lips—a pretty, graceful 
figure, in a much-befrilled summer dress and 
small sparkling bonnet, with a tall footman 
standing erect as a pillar behind her. 

* Violet! Violet! ’’ she cried. 

Oh! the glad Jook that leapt from face to 
face, as, heedless of the busy crowd around, 
they kissed each other again and again. 

The maid, Marianne Simmons, who was 
the pink of propriety, was immensely shocked 
by this want of decorum in her mistress, but 
found some consolation in the rigid attitude of 
the footman, who looked perfectly unconscious 
of what was happening under his nose. 

When. the long greetings were over, the 
luggage, with the name of Howard, for the last 
time on every label, was placed in a cab under 
charge of the maid, and the two sisters took 
their places in the carriage. 

They could scarcely believe that they had 
got to their destination when the coachman 

rew up at 20, Hyde Park-gardens, the time 
had passed so quickly in conversation, Lady 
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Augusta, who was waiting at the top of the 
stairs, received the returned runaway with 
open arms ; whilst Sir Arthur, a fine military- 
looking middle-aged man, looked at, her with 
some curiosity, as- if he, ex ad to, find some 
evidence of eccentricity in her appearance. 

Apparently the sorutiny was satisfactery, for 
he stretched out his hand,.and shook hers 
warmly. - 

‘* Welcome home,” he said, kindly...“ We 
have heen very anxious about you during the 
last year!” 

“ Unele, she’s rich—enormonsly rich ;, think 
of that! ’’ cried Violet, as she followed Ruby 
into the drawing-room. ; 

“Dear me! Has she married, or murdered, 
sémebody down in Berkshire?” 

“ Neither ; but somebody died, and left. her 
all hia fortune }” 

“Very good: of him—evidently a case of 
witchoraft.. When we know each other alittle 
better,” turning to Raby, ‘ perhaps you. will 
tell us your secret!” 

“Tf you hadn’t been the most. ungallant man 
that ever. was,” exclaimed, Lady ee ga | 
“you would have looked;in her face, . said 
vane cet - sai ae 

“Perhaps tC) it, but did not say it.” 

‘And perhaps yon didn’t, which is more 
likely. Have a.cup. of tea, Raby; I. am. sure, 
you must be,dying. of thirst,” and Lady Au- 
gusta. moved towards the small table, on which 
the five o'clock tea apparatus, .was. set. out. 
“ Cream and sugar ?.” 

“No sugar, thanks, When I.hayve drank 
my tea, I will tell you why I have. come back 

‘* We heard all about it; and I mean.to give 
Lord Chester a very big piece of my mind!” 

‘* Better not, my dear,” said her husband, 
prudently. ‘You might as well talk. to a 
stone wall ag.to Chester. I daresay he will 
fight shy of us forsome time, And meanwhile 
this long disappearance of our niece, and .her 
romantic return as a. millionaire, gives a new 
interest to our .prosaic old house, which. is 
proud to shelter sych a.heroine under its 


roof!” 
(To be continued.) 








FACETIA, 


Wat isthe difference between the Hindoo 
widow and any other kind? Anybody ought 
to be able to ¢ the difference. How so?—Be- 
cause avy other kind of widow remates, but 
the Hindoo widow cremates. 

Snenman being on a Parliamentary Com- 
mittee, one day entered the room when all the 
members were seated and ready to begin busi- 
ness. Seeing no vacant place, he looked round 
the table and said, ‘‘ Will any gentleman move 
—that I may take the chair?” 


A souprer, when under fire in Egypt for the 
first time, commenced a strategical movement 
totherear. “You are @ wretehed cowand,” 
said oneof biscompanions, ‘' Possibly 1 am,” 
replied the retreating sege; “ but I prefer being 
a coward for five minutes to being a corpse for 
all time.” 

An extract from the letter of a ‘recent emi- 
grant : ‘“‘ I’m workin’ on the roads here at Liver- 
pool, but I don’t intind to do it long.” Sure 
Mike Mulhooly, who left home three years ago 
ccme nixt Aister, has a rich young lady to 
drive him around the city in a beautiful coach, 
an’ he sittin’ up behoind an’ bis arms folded 
like a fine gentleman intoirely.” 

A WELL-KNowN actor had a horror of street- 
music. On one occasion the “ waits” played 
before his honse at midnight, and waited on 
him the next morning. were ushered 
into his room. ‘Well,’ said the actor, ‘‘what 
do you want? ”"—* We played before your house 
last night,” said the musician.—“ I heard you,” 
was the reply.—“ We are come for our little 
gratuity,” saidthe melodious invaders.— “Why, 
bless me,” said the sufferer, ‘‘I thought you 
came to apologize!” 





A GenriEman. who. had tarried late at hi® 
elub found his wife in a high state of nervous- 
ness awaiting his.returm. She _said,;‘‘ Here 
I’ve been waiting and rocking in the chair 


till my head spins round like a top 1?“ Jess 
£0, dear, where I’ve been,” responded he, . ‘I 
think itsh in the atmosphere.” 


Fracment of humanity, aged three:  Mam- 
ma, if Teast a lot of meat will I get. big and 
fat?” Mamma: “Yes, dear.” Fragment: 
‘* And: then will nry birthday come sooner, 50 


I_ can. get more presents?’ .[Here. was’ -a.; 
situation where reasoning and.argument failed : 


ta convince to the.contrary. ] 

Some noted: dairyman has just gi out 
that the“ present system: of h ing milk 
should be reversed.”?. We:do not think, how- 
ever, that it will make any difference to con- 
sumers whether the man goes to the pump first 
and the cows afterwards, or follows theold plan 
or stopping at the well on the way back. from 


‘Neamuy Parrup.—A tleman.. who. had 
been. dining out the night before wentinto a 


| barber’s. shop. one,morning to.beshaved. He 


saw. that the. barber had.been taking more 
than was for him, for his hand shook very 
rauch, |, naturally indignant, he began to 
give hima little moral. advice by saying, ‘Bad 
thing, drink !’’—‘ Yes,” said the barber. “ it 
makes the skin tender,”’ 

Some gentlemen dining at a table d'héte, the 
conversation turned upon oysters, which 
several of the company contended:showed a 
sagacity that argued they must have got 
brains. A young man who had taken an un- 
duly prominent part in the conversation, to the 
annoyance of an elderly gentleman, his neigh- 
bour, turned’to thelatter, and said, ‘‘ Do you 
believe that oysters havebrains? ’’—‘‘ Cartainly 
I do, sir,” wasthe prompt and pointed reply, 
‘*gince they know when to shut up,” 

A nEsL ornament to the judicial bench—an 
old French judge who has always been looked 
upon._as the possessor of an iron consiitntion 
calls upon his docter. ‘‘ You here?’ says the 
physician, in astonishment ; -‘ What can bathe 
matter? ’—‘* Well, doctor, the fact is I am. 
getting to be a little uneasy abont the state of 
my health.”—‘‘ Ah ! and where is the trouble. 
In the head—stomach?’’—“ No, they’re all 
right ; but of late I have been suffering a good 
deal from sleeplessness—in court.” 

“IT sgz.that your sonis. out of the peniten- 
tiary,’’ said a man to an acquaintance. “ Yes; 
we proved that insanity was the cause of his 
killing the fellow, and they tarned him out, on 
probation.” ‘How's that?’ “They said 
that they’d Jet him stay out a day or two, and 
if he acted. like: a ag ea hy ag 
atay.out permanently. e ac ike-he 
was insane, and I reekon he’ll stay-out.”’ How 
did he act.like. he was insane?’ ‘\By-killing 
another man.”’ 

Trapz Rerorts.— With regard to articles of 
merchandise, we find that iron is firm, 
indiarubber is a little yielding. Chloroform:is 
still a drug in the market, and millstones are 
difficult to move. Oysters yesterday were 
opened quietly, and ultimately went down still 
lower. is rather heavy, but ‘‘tin” is 
eagerly sought for. A prospectus has been 
issued of a new aquarium company; but the 
tendency isto throw cold water:upon it. The 
tobacco loan still yo ar perm borrowers 
of cigars heing easily x 

How a8 Enjoyep Lirz.—No man, says & con- 
temporary, ever enjoyed life more keenly than 
Anthony Trollope. He was full of common- 
sense, yet ludicrously obstinate and e, 
roaring and spluttering, and wholly incapable 
of my pect” Once he and of friends 
were in conclave at Henley. ie subject of 
importance was being considered, and some 
one made a tion. Trollo in 


conversation at the other end i the room, at 
once raised his head. ‘I differ from you en- 
tirely,’’ he roared, like a bull at a red rag—"I 
per from you entirely! What was if you 
said ?° 








“ Berrer late than never” does oot apply 
with eminent success to the man who wants 
to catch the last train, 


A Pantstan jeweller has long dunned a lady 
of fashion for the amount of his bill, but in 
vain. When he rings the bell, the footman 
says politely but firmly, “Sir, the Countess 
receives only on Tuesdays.” “‘I don’t care 
when she receives !”’ thunders the irate and 
long-suffering creditor, ‘‘ what I want to know 
is thé day she pays on.”’ 

Moprry. Cooxery. Exriiryen.—A father says 
te his son, whom he has gone. to fetch home 

rom. 1:.“* Well, what did. you do. to-day ?” 
—‘ We hed Homer explained. Tell me, papa, 
is it true, then, that the ancients used to roast 
whole an ox? ”’—‘‘ Certainly ; and i 
too.” Then why don’t they serve beefsteaks 
like that now ?”—“ Why, child, our potatoes 
are not large enough!” 


Guonce II. was so methodical that, being 
accustomed to pay Lady Suffolk a daily visit 
at a certain hour, he would walk up and down 
his room, watch in hand, till the exact moment 
fixed by what Wal; calls “ his dull punc- 
tuality”’ arrived. is a story of a prosy 
talker, who taxed » friend with ing slept 
through ons of his stories. The friend declared 
that he could at least repeat the anecdote, an 
did so'with exactness. “ How could you-re- 
member it; for I am positive that you were 
fast asleep?” said the raconteur. “ Well,” 
admitted: the friend, ‘‘I knew this was the 
time of day when you always tell that: stery.’” 


Tue Same Min, Pernaps.—A Nevada man, 
who was carried half a mile by a snow. aya- 
lanche, amused himself during the journey. by 
calculating the amount of pressure per square 
inch. to which he was subjected, He must 
have been some relation to the man whose 
wife. in a moment of conjugal prenas geted 
him with the contents of the coal scuttle. As 
he neither resisted nor spoke she: became. all 
the more exasperated, finally, in a climax 
of passion, exclaimed : “ Well, why don’t you 
say something?” “Because, my dear,” he 
replied calmly, “I was bang Searing whether 
those.coals ain’t broken up finely enough to be 
used in the kitchen,” 


Marrran Arrsetion,—Marital affection is a 
beautiful thing, and every-fresh exhibition of 
its tenderness and loyalty affects us to tears. 
A wife—possibly an old wife—on a certain 
occasion fell overboard. The husband rushed 
frantically about the deck, literally tearing his 
hair out by the handful and crying in the most 
heseeching tones, ‘‘For heaver’s sake save 
her; she is my wife!” The noble sailors 
thought of their own sw avd-ran all 
risks, and at last brought the poor woman into 
the cabin of the swooning husband. Thelook of 
gtatitudahe gave them fully repaid them for all 
their efforts. Then recovering his equanimity, 
he throst his hand into his wife’s wet pooket, 
pulled out a somewhat plethoric purse, and 
with infinite relief, said, ‘‘Old woman, the 
next time you tumble overboard leave that 
— ‘behind. You seared me almost to 

e ff 


Cuantes James Fox, being once at Ascot 
with his intimate companion, General 
Conway, missed his snuff-box, The general 
was lucky enough to.discover the thief and 
seize him before he.could get away. Upon 
this the man fell upon his knees, and with 
many tears besought Fox to pardon him and 
not expose him to ruin, for he @, poor 
“weaver in great destitution, and this was the 
first offence against the laws that he had ever 
committed, Fox was greatly affected, and noi 
: let the offender go, but gave him a guinea. 
ortly after this, having occasion to use his 
snuff-box, he found no sign of it in his pocket 
where he had replaced it, and, turning to 
General Conway he, aaid : s | yp rr tg * 
:) again.’ “ es,” repl ied a , 6 
oe the scamp take it time when you 
gave him the money, but I thought I w "b 
nterfere.” , 
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Gampsrra’s house in which he died, at Vill 
d’Avray, is shortly, by the order of his family, 
to be put. up; te. auction, 

Mn. Fawentr’s second visit to Salis is 
undertaken to celebrate his father’s ninetieth 
birthday. Itis gratifying to record that Mr. 
Fawcett, senior, is in excellent health and 
spirits. é' 

Lorp Worserry purposes visiting Ireland in 
June, when he will be entertained at a public 
banquet, and receive.a presentation from, the 
citizens of Dublip, in reeognition of his 
services in Dgypt. 

Tue Silver Wedding Presents to the Crown 
Prince and. Princess. of. Germany are being 
publicly exhibited in Berlin. The Duke of 
Cambridge has sent as his souvenir'a quaint 
gold sugar box which belonged to Queen 
Charlotte. 


We understand thai in consequence of the 
mortality a sheep and lambs and the 
low point to which the sheep stock in the 
country generally has heen reduced, the Queen 
has comm that-no lamb shall be served 
in the Royal Hoensehold during the present 
Season. ' . 

& proor of the kindness of heart of the Duke 
of Northumberland has only just become 
known. When the family mansion on which 
Northumberland Avenue now stands was 
pulled down, ten rs ago, a question arose 
as to what.should be done with the wine stored 
in the cellare, all the mansions well 
stocked, The Duke, having received half a 
million sterling for his house and grounds, did 
not wish to sell a few thousand bottles of wine, 
so his Grace decided upon distributing tke 
whole stock among the patients of the London 
hospitals, the only proviso -being that nothing 
was to be said about the gift. 


A numerous and distinguished company met 
at the Chapel Royal, Savoy, on Wednes- 
day, the 11th alt,, to witness the marriage 
of Mr. Spencer Childers, R.E., son of the 
Right Hon. the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
with Miss Florence Leslie, third da: of 
the late Wm. Leslie, Esq., of Warthill, Aber- 
deensbi The ceremony was by special 
license. e bridegroom came early with his 
best man, Viscount Melgund, Scots Guards, 
and the bride was atten by seven brides- 
maids and a page. The bride arrived between 
two and three o’clock with her brother-in-law, 
Mr. G. Arbuthnot Leslie, of Warthill,- who 
subsequently gave her away. The bride wore 
cream satin, draped across the front with 
Honitoa Jace; and over a small wreath of 
crange flowers a veil of beautiful lace was 
fastened to the air with pearl pins. Her 
oraaments were diamonds, and she carried a 
large bouquet. The bridesmaids were also in 
white, their skirts being of lace, flounced to 
the waist, over. which they wore bodices and 
tunics of ivory-white ottoman silk, trimmed 
with lace, and bonnets of white straw lined 
with black velvet, and trimmed with white 
feathers and white satin, the strings being of 
black velvet. « Master W. Arbuthnot Leslie, 
the bride’s nephew, who bore her train, wore 
a suit of dark puce velvet, with collar and cuffs 
of old point lace, silver buttons, and pale blue 
bow at the neck. Mrs, Childers wore olive- 
green brocade over a skirt of satin the same 
colour, and bonnet trimmed with satin 
and gold ornaments. Lady Wolseley looked 
well in a dress of black and moiré, blue velvet 
mantle, and blue bonnet. One of the hand- 
somest dresses worn on the occasion was in two 
shades of terra-cotta, The skirt was in otto- 
man silk of the pale shade, the back a good 
deal puffed, and the front covered with fine 
white lace; the bodice and tunic were of 
brocaded velvet in the dark shade, on a light 
satin ground, and was trimmed with chenille 
and pompons ; the bonnet, of tissue, was 
trimmed with oriental em , and had 
dark velvet strings. : 





STATISTICS, 


Tue Soctety or Frignps.-—The Times gives 
some curious statistics of the Quakers. ey 
are now reduced to 17,977 members, or probably 
7,000 families, a majority of whom, we believe, 
reside in Ireland, and 5,700 regular attendants 
who are notin full membership. They seat ten 
members in the House of mons, besides 
being represented by six or seven ex-members, 
the best known of whom is Mr. W. £.. Forster ; 
and, according to the Times, “the Society in- 
eludes. one baronet, Sir J. W. Pease,” and ane 
knight, Sir J. Barrington. 

. Divorce.—Some statistics have been, pub- 
lished in regard to divorce and judicial separa- 
tion in Italy. It is now just,two years since a 
project of law for the introduction of divorce 
into Italy—where, under the Papal Government, 
the institution. did not, exist—was laid before 
the Chamber of Deputies. It appears that the 
number of judicial separations applied for from 
1866 to the end of 1879, excepting the provinces 
of Rome and Venetia, before i871, was 11,431. 
The duration of the married ‘state previous to 
separation was 777 instances less than one year, 
2,719 more than one and less than five years, 
4,037 more than five and less than 20 years, 1,012 
over 20 years, and 2,886 unknown. Violence 
and threats were the prevalent causes of the 
suits, and in the majority of cases the fault was 
on the side of the husband, and the children 
were consigned to the care of the wife. In 1879 
there were 585 separations out of 213,096 
marriages, and in 1880 615 out of 196,738. 
Some strange statistics are given as to the per- 
centage of divorces during the first year of mar- 
tiage in different countries. In Roumania 24.62 
per cent of marriages are dissolved in the first 
year, and 11.73 per cent last over ten years. In 
Sweden 0.19 last only a year, while 60.29 are 
dissolved after ten years. In Italy 6.85 per 
cent. of the marriages are dissolved in the first 
year ; in Switzerland, 3.52 ; and in France, 0.68. 





GEMS. 


REVENGE is a much more punctual paymaster 
than gratitude. 

Foous are the worst of all thieves; they rob 
us of time and temper, 

An indolent boy rarely, if ever, becomes a 
smart, good business man. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


OaTMEAL Biscurts.—Take 4lb. medium oat- 
meal, 4lb. flour, one dessertspoonful of baking 
powder ; mix with 2oz. butter and half a gill of 
milk, made hotin a-saucepan. Roll out quickly, 
and bake at once in very thin cakes. 

Cocoa-Nut Cakes.—It saves a great deal of 
trouble to buy. cocoa-nut ready grated and 
dried. If this is not done the fresh nut must 
be rubbed on a bread grater, and dried on sheets 
of paper before a slow fire. Beat the white of 
six into. the stiffest. possible froth ; add 
gradually 100z. fine white sugar and: 6oz. of 
grated cocoa-nut: They must be stiff enough 
not: to in the oven, and they are easier 
to shape if to the above ingredients a very little 
cornflour or arrowroot is added. Lay a sheet 
of white paper ona board, drop the cakes on, 
and bake in a slack oven. 

Szzep Luncuron Cakz,— Lb. flour, Hb. butter, 
}Ib.. white sugar, one egg, one teaspoonful of 
baking powder, one teaspoonful of caraways 
(best ground), anda little milk. Bake at once, 
in large or small cakes. Or, Hib. flour, }1b. 
butter, 30z. sugar, a. teaspoonful of baking pow- 
der, half a teaspoonful caraways, loz. can- 
died peel, two Sees and. a wineglassful of 
milk. Bake one and a quarter hours, in a tin 
lined. with buttered paper.. Four or six ounces 
of currants or sultanas maybe used instead of 
the caraways. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Puay.—Play, you think, comes naturally to 
puppies, kittens, children and all young things. 
Yes, if they lead natural lives. But shut your 
kitten for a week up in a bex, without much 
light or hair, or even, a. cotton, reel to roll 
about, and see how much it. will play when.it 
is at last free, Play is the voluntary exercise 
of all our faculties under a sense of freedom ;. 
where we.exert ourselves because we like, and 
not because we must, that power is developed 
by exercise—and exercise only. It is, in fact, 
a branch of education that is very much 
neglected. 

A Briwe’s Downy 1m Inp14,—One of the 
daughters of Meer Goolam, Babs, Nawab of 
Surat, has just been married, and this is what 
the people saw who gathered to watch the 
bride's dowry carried to the bridegroom’s: 
house: A caveleade of elephants, horses, car- 
riages.and palkees led the procession. After 
them came a number of female servants, all 
in snow-white clothes, each bearing in her 
hands a covered tray. About fifty youths 
followed with rose-water decanters of silver 
on. silver salvers.. Then came five hundred 
coolies, some. with magnificent bedsteads, with 
curtains, pillows; &c,, others with swings, 
benches, boxes, cupboards of various designs, 
sofas, chairs, tables, and, in short, all the 
paraphernalia of a modern house, These were 
followed by seventy-five women, each carrying 
a tray of sweetmeats. One hundred men with 
cooking utensils brought up the rear, some of 
them carrying on their heads basket-loads of 
lamps, wall-shades, chandeliers, c. 


A NEWLY-INVENTED instrament, by Professor 
Heeren, for the purpose of testing milk, seems 
to work well. It is named the ‘ Pioscope,” 
and it consists of a dise of black vulcanized 
indiarubber, having in its middle a very flat. 
circular depression. A few drops of the milk 
well mixed are put in the hollow and covered 
with a plate.of glass, painted with six shades 
of colour, radiating from a small uncoloured 
circular spot inthe middle. The colours range: 
from white-grey to deep bluish-grey. The 
layer of milk is seen through the uncoloured 
spot in the centre, and its colour can thus be 
compared with the radiating colours, and its 
quality is judged according to the colour with 
which it coincides. Thus the richest colour 
stands for cream, the next for very rich milk, 
and then follow normal, inferior, poor, and 
very poor. 

‘¢ Art’s We THAT ENDS Wzxn.’’—“ All’s well 
that ends well” would be a very appropriate 
title for a little romance of real life which has 
jastended happilyin Paris. The son of a rich 
gentleman residing in the Faubourg St. Ger- 
main had fallen desperately in love with a 
pretty, amiable, but dowerless girl. The course 
of true love ran smoothly so long as. the young 
man’s father was not aware of what was going 
forward; but when his consent to the marriage 
was asked’ he flatly refused to give it. A last 
meeting took place, vows of eternal constancy 
were interchanged, and the lovers separated. 
The young lady, deeply affected my the parting, 
took the rash determination to throw herself 
and her sorrow in the Seine; and about twi- 
light one Saturday she carried out her inten- 
tion. A gentleman walking slong the quay at. 
the time saw her struggling in the water, and 
without.a. moment's hesitation plunged in to 
the reseue,. The would-be suicide was saved, 
but the most curious part of the story is that 
the gentleman who saved her chanced to be 
the father of the man she loved, The dénove- 
ment of the affair can be easily . The 
stern ’s inflexible resolution to refuse 
his consent to the union gave way under the 
emotion he feltat the drowning accident. He 
conveyed the poor girl home, sent for his son, 
told the delighted young people that they were 
free to take each other for better or worse, 
and that the wedding might teke:place as socn 
as the lady had recovered from the 
effects of her immersion in the river. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


8. G. (Llannelly).—It is necessary. 

Hyactntu.—At any musieseller’s. 

A. P. 0. C.—-Certainly not too tall. The lady would 
be considered very handsome. 

East Dean.—A solicitor must be consulted. The cost 
need not be very great. 
7 — C.—Address a letter to the Surrogate’s office, 

or! 

Tae Lirrtz Wonper.—You probably require a course 
of tonics. . Local application are of little if any service. 

Sramps.—The stamp flirtation was given in No. 1028, 
post free three halfpence. 

Dotty.—There is no such thing that could be used 
with any certainty or comfort. 


L. P. F.—Two spoonfuls is correct.. Two spoonsful 
would mean another thing, namely, two separate spoons 
each full. 

Covstry Girt.—1, Put the money in the Post Office 
Savings Bank.’ Full particulars can) be obtained at any 
post-office in your town, 2, Fair writing. 


B. R.—The best way in which you can ascertain any 
facts conegning te relatives for whom you inquire is 
to advertise in daily papers. 


L. B.—1._ We have not the space to devote to the ex” 
planation of arithmetical lems. 2. Your writing is 
very good and perfectly su to office work. 


P. Y.—1. A newsdealer in your vicinity ride able 
to procure the book you desire to possess. éns wiil 
lay during the winter if kept warm and well fed. 


P. B. W.=It is highly improper, in fact, disgraceful, 
for the young lady to tolerate the addresses of the man 
referred to, under, the circumstances you describe. She 
should have nothing at all to do with such a villain. 


L. 8. D.—An en ment ring is usually worn upon 
the third finger of the right hand, bat some prefer to 
wear it upon the wedding-ring finger; that is, upon the 
finger next to the little yen of the left hand. 


Gtoria.— You had better wait for two or three 

yet, when, having finished your studies, you r hs 
better fitted to contemplate the ‘serious subject of love 
and matrimony. 

©. N.. D.—1.’ The entitled’ ‘* Nothing to Wear,” 
was written -by William Allen) Butler. » It may) be pro- 
cured i a te my bookseller. 2. Your writing is 
very goo 

F. E. 5] —1, Your penmans iP is excellent.in every 
respect, and in every way fitted for the ‘businéss of 
book-keeping. 2. If you pendent a thorough knowledge 
of the business, you zn doubtless be able to obtain a 
situation. 

Harry M.--Thanks for your poetical praise. 1.: The 
birds may be fed on worms, grain, hemp seed, and hard- 
boiled eggs chopped fine. Food should? be varied. . Ger- 
man paste may be given occasionally. 2. Yes. 3. By 
beginning when very young, and exercising considerable 
patience. 

Anxious Frora,—Female ete are sometimes em- 
ployed in.large hotels, but t tion is generally 
«’ responsible one, requiring pot ness aptitude and a 
sound education. vertise your ——— in a 
daily paper. 

P. B. W.—This correspondent desires to know where 
he cam find a translation of the national anthem of 
Poland, commencing with the line, ‘‘As long as we 
exist, Poland “can never be lost.” Can any of our 
nunterous readers inform Lim? 


A. C. R.— No husband is ever invited without his wife, 
or wife without her husband, to a dinner party; unless 
great intimacy exists between the parties, and a sudden 
requirement of a gentleman or lady guest makes the 
request imperative. 

Frep. B.—It would be well for you to tell your grand- 
father what you would like to ~ and ask his advice 
vbout it. If he should happen to think well of 4 
desire to study Jaw, he might help you; and i 
should not, you would be no worse off than you are cae 


Sevitte Orancs.—1. The reason a parrot picks ité 
feathers in the manner described is that it has been 
given too much rich food.+ 2. To obviate this trouble, 
give the bird plenty of soaked bread and cayenne-pep, 

und on-no account allow it to indulge in hemp-seed. 

* pursuing this course, the parrot soon appear in 
u ‘oll feather. 


E. R. N.—You should not be annoyed at what most 
boys would be proud of—that at fourteen your height, 
weight, growth of beard, &c., indicate that you are three 
‘ r four years older than you really are... And, instead of 

ying to devise ways to stop the growth of your beard, 
v which is impossible, you should endeavour to encourage 
i? by shaving frequently. 

L. B. 8.—¥ou seem to be afflicted with shyness to an 
unusual degree, but still your case is not hopeless. 
Cultivate all the social accomplishments Foenie playont among 
your acquaintances, such as skating, 
dramatic reading, and so on. Join or organize abe ae 
these pursuits, and even if it is a trial for you to do so, 
take your fair share of the duties connected with the 
management of the entertainments. This course will 
bting you into contact with young people of your own 








par deen oe putting you to the nece«sity of entertaining’ 


tertained by mere conversation, and in time 
>on ri be friends, and find your shyness iasensibly 
cisappear, 





Boron, J.—The young lady is too young to know her 
own mind, or to decide on pow a serious matter as an 
engagement. Break oft the wile alias fox tho arent, 

or fonr years you and she will be bett r 
fitted to judge whether you should be engaged at all ; 
peek ts Nay Me aah: ged you will get along with each 
other better than you do now. r 

C. ¥.—1. Arabi Bey was exiled for life to the island 
<= 2. An ; 


k in that depa 3. 
ner of removing the objectionable huirs is 
hoy pluck tuem pot with a pair of tweezers. 

C. L. F.—A simple way to prepare Lyonnaise potatoes 
is to put a little butter in a frying-pan with a small onion 
cut up very fine ; bd the onion get nicely browned, then 
take a cold boiled potatoes, cut them into pieces, put 


, well with sh a It, and 
it them get thoroughly hot and sig wvwhen 


Pf to serve, sprin 
‘Etoa C.—1, A lady who declines dancing with a 
gentleman should afford him some reason for her refusal, 
no matter how frivolous. 2. No lady, however numerous 
the solicitations epee siearem, Geert consent to dance 
repeatedly, when by so doing excludes other ladies 
freem partial ting in the same amusement; still less 


should she nocchust 
to the disadvantage of others. 


o 


with the same gentleman, 


SWEET SPRING TIDE, 
I. 


Within the tender, ereoping grass 

We watch her footsteps pass, 

A freshness wreathes her aaildert brow, 
When leaves are green on every bough. 


She bids the sweet arbutus grow, 
The violet blue that sleeps, below, 
The lily buds beside the stream, 
A floo of molten glory gleam. 


The western skie# are all aflame, 
The mosses trenible at her name, 
And April with her winning wiles 
Bids us awake to tears and smiles. 


“It. 


Oh, little May nm, sweet and fair, 
Our voices call you ; baste away, 

Come see the blossoms everywhere, 
That April left you here to-day. 


Come, see the it and fragrant flowers, 
Gold brimmed with nectar to the brink, 
In all earth's gay and.sunny bowers. 
Is ‘aught else fairer, do you think? 


And hear thes oprng Birds raptured sing, 
And ery the growing violets blue, 
The pendant blossomns as they swing, 
They bloom, my little queen, for you. 


mt, 


Come, bonnie June, beside the brook 
The buttercups are blowing, 

Upon the verdant uplands, look, 
The daffodils are growing. 


Sing with the birds upon the wold, 
And on the mossy heather, 
And wake a summer anthem bold, 
Within the sweet June weather. 
M. 8. 


8. O. N.—1. If you cannot induee your husband to re- 
move to some place where the boys can learn trades, or 


D. L, B—1. If the Sahara were converted into a salt 
water lake, it would haye the effect of making the 
Ga “} hae & South of aes @ little a any 
would moderate or een 
‘int, ghish eoneethonee atuiehe t '. epee 

= “s, plan of flooding the Sahara imprac- 
lea chetiin of use and 





nig E. D.—1, It is customary for all gentlemen at a 
morning wedding to be in morning dress. 2. The bride- 
groom usually wears S frock coat, grey or light fawn- 
coloured trousers, vest the same colour of the coat, auch 
should be either dark blue or black, the vest may be 
white ; ge i or satin cravat, and pho mye 
kid The wedding not take off 


their ete to breakfast. 4. parents of the bride 
furnish the invitations, and for all the 
bridegroom, 


—- except those who are invited by 
it for thosé he must furnish the carriages. 


Cc. F.—The visitor cannot be released from the o 
tions which ‘strict caqnette has laid u 
mother is likely to rome bareelt. She 


stantly e ) see herself 

; and as such the well-bred lady usually re- 
ceives it; but should she appear and remain during the 
entire visit, all the same he must be agi 
od sak ‘ie: het every tine be ls. I 
unsatisfac 
social affairs ines es 


W. J) R.~Yow have’ not doné an wrong im cor- 
under thi i 


that case, replaces 
is ble, but “Dear Sir” is only used ta letters 


of ess, 


'S. W.—The mad-stone is a light, porous stone of a 
greenish colour, Said ‘to possess t' 6f ‘dra 
the venom from the bite of a mad re 9 or other an 
affected with the rabies, From what we have read, it is 
a species of sandstone, an Upon it is a the 
wound, it readily ing as an 
cnly relaxes its power when he poison ‘is all” absorbed. 
In our researches we have only been able to pick uj 
entary information on the subject, but it is of suc 
acter that we do not feel we have a right to 
anesthe its bee Paint 


© W. D.:N.—1. As you are not. engaged to the P rsr4 
lady, she eat e right to ac¢ept) another escort for the 
evening, you belt rapelie to ape ny her. .We do not 
think she Kas piaecrny ae fe ‘onable 6fence, and it 
is not at all probable — she el gratify you by eaying 
she ds’ sorry, mane if’ me ® ‘he trouble:is, you are a 


better plap ip tetabe, Ber word. ferik thatal og pe 
r er A or; ov: 
as wellas: Raa as. do hot let’ 3 Fal ys a cire etrestate 





pag ardoorred 
are, entite jin a gevtion 


to support a ite rug yay at two years. 


G: B.—1 The recent floods’ on the Continent were 
caused by the rapid melting of an. unusually heavy fall 
of snow in the Pweg t ms, in which the two 
great rivers, the e and the ube, have bats en 

. There are two ea zones of fracture, runnin; 

round the earth, w athe crust sammbchet be dhie 

and less stable than on the zest of the earth’s surface. 

The courses of these zones are marked by lines of vol- 

canoes arid pee pat the earth. One of them runs 

. a Lneaee north and south direction, following, on the 
sentinen the the line of the Andes and the Rocky 

Mourtaine The o runs roughly east and west. As 

the two intersect in Central America, it is not to be 

wondered at that the “too solid earth”” is not by any 

means as solid there as elsewhere. 





a business of some kind, you may be able to 
him to allow them to dave home as each arrives at an 
age when he should choose an occupation. 2. In the 
eyes of the jaw the earnings of a minor belong to his 
parents, and if the father refuses to give up the cattle, 
we doubt if there is any way to compel him to do so, 


H. W. G.—1. Keep it cut regularly, wash it frequently, 
and occasionally use a stimulating wash, such as tincture 
of canthatides and sweet ofl. 2. Caroline is the feminine 
of Charles, and means noble-spirited. 8. Keep them 
covered a8 much as possible, and wash in warm water 
into which a little oatmeal has placed. 4. Spade 
guinen were so called from the shape of the eons, of 

; they were in use before 1817. 5. be oe constancy 
of of bis attention and his devotion. 
judgment as to her conduct, 


Lizate.—When the lips are dry and cracked even in 
warm weather, the trouble is likely to be due to ndoqunereh 
ill-health rather than t> bevel hich local appli- 
cations can relieve. Take exercise, keep your heed and 
ur bedroom, well aired 
clothing in cold weather, and be 
slowly and in moderation. It. will do nu harm to use 
some form of lip salve, which od can get from \any 
chemist, not because such sal 
they aroha ot leasant to apply, aud protect th 

are harder, more t to apply, rt pro’ the 
‘ace better by remalning on it longer. 


BINS 
| SOAP 83 


V/ 


. Use your own. 


cool, wi 
sentaltn oot benledabe: 








Tur Lowpow Reaper, Post-free. Three-half-pence 
Weekly ; or Quarterly One Shilling nd Eightpence. 


Az Back Nvirsees, Parts and Vorcwes are in print, 
and may be hid of all booksellers, 


rice Sixpence ; 


NOTICE. — Part 248, ior eras 
1X., bound in 


pest free, ere | 
cloth, 4s. 6a. 


et Att LETTERS TO BE ADDRESSED TO THE Eprroa or 
Lospow Reap=r,” 334, Strand, W.C.- 


tit We cannot undertake to return rejected Macu- 
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